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Ross T. McIntire, Rear Admiral, Medical Corps, Surgeon General, U.S. Navy: “... your idea 
is an excellent one.... You have produced a most presentable journal both from the profes- 
sional and technical viewpoints. Difficulties in language have made Soviet medical experiences 
available only infrequently, and then often in abstracted or popularized versions. The articles 
in your first number are engrossing and original. Let me compliment you again.” 
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ARTICLES OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO READERS 
OF SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 


The Organization of Medical Care for the 
Wounded, by E. I. Smirnov. 

Experimental Cancer Research in the Soviet 
Union, by Micwart B. SHIMKIN. 

Physical Culture in the Soviet Union, by Percy 
M. Dawson. 

Twenty-five Years of Health Work in the Soviet 
Union, by Henry E. Sicerist. 

Russian Medicine Organized for War, by Hucu 
Capor. 

Russian Advances in Military Medicine, by 
ViapIMIR V. LEBEDENKO, 


Professor of neurosurgery at the First Moscow Med- 
ical Institute at present in the U. S. representing 
Russian Red Cross and Red Crescent. 


Medical Care Through Medical Centers in the 
Soviet Union, by Henry E. Sicerist. 

Book reviews, editorials, surveys, biographical 
material covering the field of Soviet Medical 


Science and Public Health. 





The AMericaN Review OF Soviet MEDICINE is the 
only magazine published in this country which 
is devoted exclusively to recording the unique 
developments in the fields of medical science and 
public health in the Soviet Union. Its articles are 
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contributed by outstanding Soviet authorities 
and translated by eminent American medical 
scientists, The AMERICAN REVIEW OF SoviET MEpI- 
CINE is the official organ of the American-Soviet 
Medical Society, Dr. Walter B. Cannon, Presi- 
dent, and is published bi-monthly. 

Because of the paper shortage, the print order 
of the Review is limited. However, a number of 
copies of the current issue, Volume 1, Number 2, 
have been reserved for readers of this magazine. 


96 pages 7” x 10” Illustrated 





What They Say About The American Review 


of Soviet Medicine 


“Dr. Henry E. Sigerist, renowned Johns Hopkins medical 
historian and editor of the AMERICAN REVIEW OF SOVIET 
MepIcINE, has a fact-packed survey of 25 years of Russian 
health work.” 

“The American-Soviet Medical Society, headed by the 
distinguished Harvard physiologist, Dr. Walter B. Cannon, 
has for its purpose the interchange of medical information 
between the two great Allies, breaking the barriers of dis- 
tance and language. It has just issued the first number of 
its handsomely-printed journal, AMERICAN REVIEW OF 
Soviet Mepicine, which is chockfull of interesting facts 
about recent advances in Russian medical science.” 

—A.sert Deutscn, in PM. 


“The AmMeRIcAN Review OF Soviet MEDICINE . . . will not 
only succeed in strengthening the bonds of friendship and 
cultural understanding between our two great peoples but 
will add to the enlightenment of the entire world and will 
prove an important step in the mutual sharing of scientific 
achievements among nations, which will enrich the life of 
man after the plague of fascism has been cleansed from 
the earth.” —Vzapimir V. LeBEDENKO, Representative of 

Russian Red Cross in the United States. 


“The American Review oF Soviet MEDICINE . . . will con- 
tain translations of important papers from the Russian, 
survey articles written by American experts on various 
aspects of Soviet medicine, news of current medical events 
in the U.S.S.R., reviews of Soviet medical books, and ab- 
stracts from Soviet medical periodicals. At a time when the 
Soviet Union is enduring magnificently and most valiantly 
the exacting strain of total war and when Soviet surgeons, 
meeting the exigencies of mobile combat, are confronted 
with unique situations, the Review will present a section on 
war medicine.”—Watter B. Cannon, Professor Emeritus 
of Physiology, Harvard University. 
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FULL FACE 


A New Series 
Starting in July 


and 


ITH their disguises 
pretenses stripped away, 
with their covert aims brought 
into the light, this new series will 
present the anti-Sovieteers FULL 


FACE. 


Today Americans know that 
the enemies of our allies are 
enemies to the best interests of 
America. FULL FACE will make 
these enemies and their purposes 


known. 


FULL FACE will be the work 
of authoritative and well known 
FULL FACE will be 


based on authenticated facts. 


writers. 
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The Springtime of Our Victory 


HE opening of the new offensive in Italy heralded the 

beginning of the all-out coalition attack, according to 
the Order of the Day issued by General Alexander, Com- 
mander of the Allied forces in Italy. He said: 


Allied armed forces are now assembling for the final bat- 
tles on sea, on Jand and in the air, to crush the enemy once 
and for all. From east and west, from north and south, 
blows are about to fall which will result in the final de- 
struction of the Nazis and bring freedom once again to 
Europe and hasten the peace for'us all. To us in Italy has 
been given the honor to strike the first blow. 

As the offensive opened, the United States, Great Britain 
and the Soviet Union issued an ultimatum to the satellite 
countries Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria and Finland to get 
out of the war, warning that the longer they continue their 
collaboration with Germany, the more disastrous will be 
the consequences. 

This month, so pregnant with signs of the imminent in- 
vasion, was ushered in by Marshal Stalin’s May Ist Order 
of the Day, hailing the liberation of more than three 
quarters of occupied Soviet territory by the victorious offen- 
sive of the Red Army, backed by the whole Soviet people. 
He made special note of the contribution to these victories 
of the United States and Great Britain by holding the 
front in Italy, supplying strategic raw materials and arma- 
ments to the USSR and bombarding systematically military 
objectives in Germany. 

Marshal Stalin made clear that the Red Army’s task 
would not be finished when it had driven the invader com- 
pletely from Soviet soil: ““The wounded beast must be pur- 
sued close on its heels and finished off in its lair”. The peo- 
ples of Europe, he said, must be delivered from German 
bondage, and this task could only be accomplished on the 
basis of joint blows dealt by Soviet troops in the East and 
troops of Great Britain, America and the other allies in the 
West. 

The freeing of Sevastopol and the final clearing of all 
German and Rumanian troops from the Crimea, with enemy 
losses of 111,587 killed and captured, and 191 enemy ves- 
sels sunk, marked the next great step toward the final Al- 


lied assault on Europe, vital not alone for its military sig- 


nificance. For Sevastopol is perhaps the brightest of all the 
symbols of human courage our Soviet allies have given us, 
and its recapture brought renewed understanding that those 
who die for freedom never die in vain. 

Everywhere there is increasing consolidation of both the 
nolitical and military forces of the United Nations, creat- 
ng the conditions for victory. The mighty pre-invasion air 
iffensive of the Allies has reached the stage of knocking out 
‘actical rail junctions, in which it is now joined by the 


rontispiece: Women collective farmers in the Kiev area 


Red Air Force striking from the east. All through Europe 
the underground is preparing. Marshal Tito’s Army of 
Liberation is stepping up offensive operations. (More de- 
tails of the tremendous aid they are giving the Allied cause 
will be found elsewhere in this issue.) In Greece, new 
unity is being forged among the people’s forces. In France 
the Franc-Tireurs and Partisans have become officially a 
part of the French armed forces. 

On the American home front, too, there is a great swing 
toward unity. This is seen in the victories of win-the-war 
Senators Pepper and Hill in the Florida and Alabama 
primaries and of gubernatorial candidate Frank Lausche in 
Ohio; the defeat of Representative Starnes in Alabama; 
the collapse of isolationist ex-Senator Rush Holt’s campaign 
for the governorship of West Virginia; the ignominious 
withdrawal of his candidacy by Congressman Dies in Texas 
and the gloomy outlook facing Senator Nye; the all-out 
support for Administration win-the-war policies in the CIO 
and the diminishing influence of the defeatist forces in the 
A.F. of L. 

The great healthy masses of the American people have 
stood firm. against all efforts to divide them. To maintain 
and strengthen this unity as our part in the great final of- 
fensive for victory is the supreme need of this hour. 

The greater our unity, the more likelihood will there be 
of a quick solution of problems in those spheres in which 
reactionary elements are still forcing concessions. Among 
these are our relations with Franco, whom we still per- 
mit to aid Hitler. Above all, there is still the question of 
Poland, although reports from Washington and London 
indicate that a solution may be not far off. 


Father Orlemanski and the Polish Issue 


HE sincere attempts of Father Orlemanski to aid in the 
solution of this question have led to his suspension as a 
priest for “dealing with a Communistic state,” in an obvious 
effort to prevent him from making a full report of his 
visit to Moscow to the American people. The members 
of Father Orlemanski’s Parish, who are devoted to their 
priest, have expressed strong support for him. It is to be 
hoped that the progressive elements in the Catholic Church 
will see to it that he is not only restored to his priestly 
duties but enabled to complete the mission of good-will he 
started so courageously. 
In a radio broadcast to the people of Poland after he had 
talked with Stalin in Moscow, Father Orlemanski declared: 


I must say that Stalin is a friend of the Poles... . He 
wants to see a great, strong, democratic Poland capable of 
effectively defending her frontiers. Stalin does not intend 
to interfere in the internal affairs of the Polish state... . 
Your religion was, is and will be the religion of your 
fathers. 

Father Orlemanski reported that Stalin was friendly 
to the Catholic Church, that Stalin considered any policy 
of persecution and coercion with regard to the Catholic 
Church inadmissible, and thought cooperation possible with 
the Pope “in the matter of struggle against coercion and 
persecution of the Catholic Church.” ‘The priest spoke of 
“wonderful news about Poland” that would soon be known. 

Prof. Oscar Lange of the University of Chicago, (for- 
merly of the University of Krakow) was in the USSR at 
the same time. He made a four day tour of the Polish 
army, visiting units representing all sections of the Polish 
Army accompanied by their commander, Gen. Sigmund 
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Berling and acting as interpreter to a group of corre- 
spondents, 

David M. Nichol, correspondent of the Chicago Daily 
News and the New York Post, cabled that the tour was 
“an eye-opening experience.” He said of the Polish troops 
that their attitude on the border question is “let’s get on 
with fighting the Nazis and settle that later;” that they 
cannot understand why the United Nations maintain diplo- 
matic relations with the Poles in London. 

Meantime, in response to widespread protests, the Polish 
Government-in-Exile in London has amnestied the twenty- 
one Jewish soldiers court-martialed for leaving the Polish 
army to escape persecution and seeking enlistment in the 
British army. More drastic steps than this are necessary to 
wipe out the blot of anti-Semitism. 

The New York Jewish Day and P.M. have printed the 
partial text of a confidential report to the Polish Govern- 
ment-in-Exile by its official representative in the Polish 
underground. ‘The essence of the report is the Nazi thesis 
that the best way to get rid of the “Jewish problem” is to 
get rid of the Jew. “The mass murders of the Jew in 
Poland which were carried out by the Germans’, the 
document declares cold-bloodedly, ‘“‘reduced our Jewish 
problem, but did not eliminate it entirely.” The report 
goes on to say that the re-immigration of the one or two 
million Jews who managed to escape is out of the question— 
and the solution offered, accompanied by hypocritical 
protestations of friendship for the Jews, is the establishment 
of a national home (read Ghetto) for these Jews somewhere 
in Eastern Europe. , 

We suggest that the best way for the Polish Government 
to solve the problem of anti-Semitism is rather to get rid 
of its anti-Semites such as Polish War Minister Kukiel who 
ordered the court-martial, and General Sosnkowski who is 


accused by Wolna Polska of atrocities being committed in- 
side Poland. 


Epitaph for Munich 


HE Czechoslovak-Soviet pact providing for the ad- 
ministration by Czechoslovakian authorities of their 
country as it is liberated by the Red Armies, was signed on 
May 8, after approval by both the United States and the 
British Governments. The Czechoslovak draft of the 
agreement was accepted by the USSR without any change. 
This pact, the first of its kind, demonstrates anew the 
intention of the Soviet Union to give practical realization 
to their war aim of helping the enslaved peoples of Europe 
by “assisting them in their liberation struggle and then 
setting them free to rule their own land as they desire.” 
The agreement stipulates that the Soviet Commander- 
in-Chief will have supreme authority in the zones of mili- 
tary operations when the Red Armies enter Czechoslovakia, 
but that just as soon as any part of the liberated territory 
ceases to be a zone of actual war operations, the Czecho- 
slovak Government will take over full authority. <A 
Czechoslovak Government delegate is to be appointed to 
set up the administration of territory cleared of the enemy, 
reconstitute Czechoslovak armed forces and insure active 
cooperation between the Czechoslovak administration and 
the Soviet Commander-in-Chief. "The Czechoslovak units 
in the Soviet armies will immediately be utilized when the 
Red Armies enter Czechoslovak territory, and a Czechoslo- 
vak military mission will be set up at the headquarters of 
the Soviet Army. Members of the Soviet armed forces 
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will be under the jurisdiction of the Soviet Commander- 
in-Chief, and members of the Czechoslovakian armed 
forces and civilians, under Czechoslovak jurisdiction. 


Finland—Vassal of Hitler 


ECENT actions of the Finnish Government and its 
representatives in this country underline Finnish 
subservience to Hitler. In its efforts to prolong the war by 
drawing out its peace negotiations with the Soviet Union, 
Finland has deliberately played Germany’s game. 

On April 29 Tass, the Soviet News Agency, issued a 
denial of the statement made by Hjalmar Procope, Finnish 
Minister to the United States, to the effect that the Soviet 
Union had broken off the negotiations on April 22 and had 
twice rejected Finnish proposals to continue the negoti- 
ations. T'ass declared that since the Finnish rejection of 
the latest Soviet terms on April 19 the Finns had made no 
proposals for further negotiations. 

The dangerous delaying game of the Finns was revealed 
by Andrei Vyshinsky, Vice Commissar of Foreign Affairs, in 
a statement to the press on April 22nd. 

He reported that following the receipt of the Soviet 
armistice terms in February (see Soviet Russia Today for 
April) the Finnish Government had asked for further ne- 
gotiations. Although the Soviet Government had consid- 
ered its terms minimal (indeed they had been hailed in 
England and America as exceptionally moderate) and had 
at first insisted that they be accepted before negotiations 
for a concrete agreement could be undertaken, it agreed 
to receive Finnish representatives in Moscow for an inter- 
pretation of the terms. Accordingly Dr. Juho Paasikivi 
and Carl Enkel arrived in Moscow on March 26th, and 
discussions were held with Foreign Commissar Molotov 
and Dekanozov of the Foreign Commissariat. Following 
these parleys, the USSR issued revised peace proposals, 

Point 1 added to the original proposal of an immediate 
breach with Germany and internment of German troops 
and ships in Finland, the choice of expulsion of German 
troops and ships. The date set was not later than the end 
of April, and Finland was offered, as before, the necessary 
aid of Soviet armed forces in either case. 

Point 2 remained the same—restitution of the Soviet- 
Finnish Treaty of 1940 and the withdrawal of Finnish 
troops to the frontier of 1940, adding “‘to be carried out 
in stages during the month of April.” 

Point 3 reiterated the proposal for the repatriation of 
Soviet and Allied war prisoners and civilians confined in 
concentration camps and used by the Finnish Government 
for labor, and added that in the event of a Soviet-Finnish 
peace treaty rather than an armistice, the repatriation of 
war prisoners should be reciprocal. 

Point 4, which had deferred questions of demobilization 
until negotiations, read: ‘““Demobilization of 50 per cent of 
the Finnish army to be carried out during the month of 
May, and the transfer of the entire Finnish army to a 
peace footing to be carried out during June and July.” 

Point 5, which had deferred questions of compensation 
until negotiations, read: “Compensation for damages caused 
by Finland to the Soviet Union by hostilities and the occu- 
pation of Soviet territory, in the sum of $600,000,000, paid 
in the course of five years in goods such as paper, cellulose, 
sea and river ships and various machinery. (This sum rep- 
resented about half the damage done by the Finns.) 

Point 6, which had deferred the question of Petsamo 
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until negotiations, now read: “Restoration to the Soviet 
Union of Petsamo and the Petsamo region, which the So- 
viet Union voluntarily ceded to Finland under the peace 
treaties of 1920 and 1940.” 

Point 7, a new provision, made the further concession of 
offering the renunciation ‘by the Soviet Government in 
favor of Finland of its right to the lease of Hangoe and 
the area of Hangoe without any compensation, in the event 
of the acceptance by Finland of the above six conditions. 

These terms, as the previous ones, were proffered with 
the full approval of the British Government, and with the 
knowledge of the American Government. The Finnish 
delegation offered no corrections or counter-proposals. 
Three weeks later, on April 19, the Finnish Government 
rejected the Soviet proposals. 

In analyzing the Finnish reply, Vyshinsky pointed out 
the inconsistency of the Finnish claim that their rejection 
was based on “technical difficulties” and the question cf 
reparations since these questions were not even raised in 
Moscow. The Finnish delegates had discussed only the 
difficulties of the internment or expulsion of the German 
troops stationed in Finland. As to Finland’s contention 
that the Soviet terms threatened Finnish independence, Vy- 
shinsky stated: 

Present day Finland possesses no state independence. She 
lost it at the moment when she admitted German troops to 
her territory. The point in question now is the restoration 
of Finland’s lost independence by means of the expulsion of 
German troops from Finland... 

Unfortunately, the failure of our own government to 
break relations with Finland, and the support the Finnish 
fascists have found in certain circles in our country, has fed 
Tinnish hopes that a negotiated peace may still be possible. 

But time is running out, and so is that good-will account 
on which Finland has drawn so long and so lavishly. As 
the Herald Tribune pointed out, ““The Russian terms of- 
fered an avenue of escape which Finland might have accept- 
ed without sacrifice of national unity or national indepen- 
dence.” In rejecting them, Finland has not only risked 
military disaster but the forfeiting of whatever respect she 
still retains. 


Archbishop of York in U.S. and Canada 


HE American people are deeply indebted to Dr. Cyril 

Forster Garbett, the Archbishop of York, for his 
illuminating reports on the status of religion in the Soviet 
Union. His recent visit here helped create closer bonds with 
both our British and Soviet allies. 

On April 30 the Chicago Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship sponsored a symposium on “Russia and Re- 
ligion” at the International Relations Center. There the 
Archbishop of York spoke, as well as five Chicago clergy- 
men and laymen representing the Catholic, Protestant and 
Jewish. faiths. 

Declaring that there has been a religious revival in Rus- 
sia since the outbreak of the war, the Archbishop said it 
would be a mistake to think that religious worship has ever 
been entirely interrupted in Russia. On the question of 
religious freedom in the USSR he said categorically: 

But today complete freedom of worship and teaching 
within the church is granted equally to the Roman Catholics, 
to the Baptists, and to the other churches which can be 
found in this vast republic. . . . There is no doubt at all that 
religious freedom is now granted . . . and more than that, 
the authorities discourage any kind of scorn or contempt 
being poured upon religion. (Turn to page 8) 
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On the Anniversary of 


Marshal Stalin’s Premiership 


by JOSEPH E. DAVIES 
Former Ambassador to the USSR 


ARSHAL JOSEPH STALIN became Premier of the 
Soviet Union on May 6, 1941. Within six weeks 
thereafter, Germany invaded his homeland. 

lt was under the inspired leadership and strategic 
genius of Marshal Stalin that the Red Army saved 
Moscow and the Baku oil fields, broke the back of the 
German Wehrmacht at Stalingrad, crushed the German 
and satellite enemy on the Dnieper, and relentlessly drove 
the invader into Poland and Rumania. 

To his countrymen, Marshal Stalin has become the 
symbol of liberation. To the Allies of the Soviet Union, 
he is synonymous with the genuine desire of the Soviet 
Union ie international co-operation, which culminated in 
the Moscow and Teheran Conferences. 

| congratulate not only Marshal Stalin and the Soviet 
Union, but the peoples of the free earth, that three years 
ago Marshal Stalin acceded to the premiership of the 
Soviet Union. 

. History will write his name high on the roll of military 
leaders. Time will record him as a statesman, who fore- 
saw the aggressor's menace; and as the greatest builder 
in Russian history, who created a mighty Soviet industry 
and a Red Army which, when the world was in jeopardy, 
held the ramparts of our civilization against the greatest 
armed forces ever assembled. 

But even greater than these, it is my belief that history 
will record him a place still higher, because of service 
to mankind in contributions to the common effort of re- 
storing and maintaining a secure and decent peace for a 
better world. 

May 6, 1944 
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Dr. Garbett told of the packed services he attended at 
the Cathedrals, at, the warmth of the official reception ac- 
corded him, and at the great friendliness the Soviet people 
displayed toward him wherever he went. 

Following his speech in Chicago, the Archbishop of York 
went to Toronto where on May 2 he addressed 6,000 peo- 
ple in the Varsity Arena at a rally sponsored by the Na- 
tional Council for Canadian-Soviet Friendship. At this 
meeting the Archbishop stressed the importance of con- 
tinuing Anglo-Soviet-American cooperation in these words: 

I do not believe there will be permanent peace for the 
world unless the three great allies who are now fighting side 
by side, carry on their cooperation with the other allies into 
the days of peace. . .’. We differ from Russia in various 
matters but Russia, with all her greatness, is essential for 
the building up of the new order when peace comes. If there 
is to be peace between the nations we must do all in our 
power to make the Russian people feel we want their friend- 
ship and we want to work side by side with them. Friend- 
ship with Russia, friendship with United States, friendship 
with the Great Commonwealth to which we belong—that 
friendship knit together in one will do much to secure the 
future peace and happiness of mankind. 


Summer Courses on the USSR 
ORNELL UNIVERSITY announces its _ second 


“Intensive Study of Contemporary Russian Civiliza- 
tion,” in these words: 

In the belief that the was and our future relations with 
Russia have made a thorough knowledge and understand- 
ing of that country an essential part of American education 
experience, Cornell University will repeat its comprehen- 
sive and integrated study of the civilization of the Soviet 
Union during the Summer Semester. 


Professor Ernest J. Simmons, who organized and directs 
the course, President-Edmund E. Day of Cornell and the 
other University authorities are to be congratulated for 
their vision in inaugurating this valuable course and in 
their refusal to be stampeded into abandoning it by the 
hysterical hue-and-cry raised by Frederick Woltman and 
other professional anti-Sovieteers. 

The five main courses of the twelve week-program are 
as fo"ows: The History of Russia, Sir Bernard Pares; 
Soviet Government and Foreign Policy, Prof. Frederick 
L. Schuman; ‘Soviet Economy, Its Theory and Practice, 
Dr. Vladimir D. Kazakevich; Soviet Social Institutions 
and Life, Prof. Robert S. Lynd; Soviet Literature, Assoc. 
Prof. Ernest J. Simmons. 

Subjects and leaders of the weekly Workshop Seminars 
are: The Russian People and the Revolution, Mr. Albert 
Rhys Williams; Soviet Music, Mr. Nicholas Slonimsky ; 
Soviet Art and Architecture, Mr. Simon Breines; Soviet 
Medicine and Health, Prof. Henry E. Sigerist; Soviet 
Education, Dr. John Somerville; Soviet Science and Tech- 
nology, Prof. Solomon Lefschetz; Soviet Industrial De- 
velopment, Mr. Ernest C. Ropes; Soviet Agriculture, Dr. 
Lazar Volin; Soviet Jurisprudence, Dr. John N. Hazard; 
The Soviet Union and the Far East, Miss Harriet Moore; 
Soviet Russia and the Peace, Mr. William Henry Cham- 
berlin. 

It is unfortunate that the organizers of the course 
felt that they had to make the concession to their critics 
of adding to this generally admirable list such an avowed 
enemy of the Soviet Union and hence of the whole United 
Nations cause as William Henry Chamberlin. However, 
coming late in the course, when the students already will 
have a pretty solid groundwork of real understanding of 
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our Soviet ally, Mr. Chamberlin’s mean and distorted view 
not only of the Soviet Union but-of world affairs will 
hardly carry much weight, or vitiate the total healthy 
effect of the course. 

Registration for the Cornell course will take place on 
june 30. Those interested are advised to write Prof. Ernest 
J. Simmons, 133 Goldwin Smith Hall, Ithaca, New York. 

The “Social Studies Workshop” of the Harvard Gradu- 
ate School of Education, open to experienced teachers, is 
including the Soviet Union as one of the four major areas 
of study for the summer of 1944. 

On the staff for the Soviet section are Corliss Lamont, : 
Chairman of the National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship (four weeks), Mrs. Dorothy Douglas, head of 
the Department of Economics of Smith College (two 
weeks) and Mrs. Marguerite Stewart, Educational Di- 
rector of the American Council of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations. Further information may be secured from How- 
ard E. Wilson, Director, Social Studies Workshop, 11 a 
Lawrence Hall, Kirkland Street, Cambridge 38, Mass. 

Among other institutions offering summer courses on 
the Soviet Union are the School of Education of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan; Milwaukee State Teachers’ College; 
State Teachers’ College at Plattsburg, N. Y.; Pomona Col- 
lege, Claremont, California; University of Buffalo; Syra- 
cuse University Graduate School; Sarah Lawrence Col- 
lege; University of Illinois. A considerable number of 
others have added courses on Russian language and litera- 
ture and special lectures on various phases of Soviet life. 


Russian War Relief Drives 


LL over the country on June 22nd, local committees of 
Russian War Relief will celebrate the third anniver- 
sary of Soviet resistance. In New York the occasion will 
be marked by a great gathering in Madison Square Garden. 
Our readers are urged to contact the Russian War Relief 
Committees in their communities to give their support for 
this occasion, as well as to learn how they can help in 
current relief campaigns. 

Soviet resistance has been transformed into a victorious 
offensive. As this offensive liberates vast areas it imposes 
upon the Soviet Union and her allies the most stupendous 
relief problem ever faced in history. These areas have suf- 
fered not only unheard of devastation but a systematic, bar- 
baric looting which has left the victimized population almost 
literally naked. During this winter and spring mothers 
brought grown children to school in baskets on their backs, 
because the children were without shoes and other essen- 
tial clothing. 

To help meet this gigantic relief problem Russian War 
Relief is conducting drives for spare clothing and special 
relief kits. These gifts-in-kind campaigns supplement the 
vast program Russian War Relief is carrying on through 
the National War Fund, as a result of which millions of 
dollars worth of clothing, food, medical and other vitally 
needed supplies have already been sent to help our Soviet 
ally. | 

Russian War Relief should have the fullest support of 
all Americans not only because it offers a way of demon- 
strating our friendship and repaying to some small degree 
the immense sacrifices of the Soviet people in our common 
cause, but because its great work is also a contribution to 
the welfare of our own nation, and is hastening United 
Nations victory. JEssicA SMITH 
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HE outstanding events of the past 

month are: the clearing of the 
Crimea by Generals Tolbukhin and 
Yeremenko, with Sevastopol being 
stormed at this writing (May 8); the 
capture of Odessa by General Mali- 
novsky; the invasion of northern Ru- 
mania by Marshal Konev; the reaching 
of the frontier of Czechoslovakia (at 
the eastern tip of that country) ; and 
the capture of Tarnopol by the armies 
of Marshal Zhukov. 

On April 22 the Soviet operational 
communique announced that “no ma- 
jor changes had occurred at the fronts” 
and repeated this phrase daily until 
May 7. This phrase had not appeared 
in the communiques since July 5, 
1943. 

On May 8 it was announced that 
the final storming of the inner defenses 
of Sevastopol had begun. This means 
that the 285-day offensive of the Red 
Army was followed by a 15-day lull 
which, by the way, Major George 
Fielding Eliot already calls “long”— 
or was it “lengthy’’? 


On the Sea and in the Air 


It must be remarked that this short 
lull applied only to the land fighting 
because during these two weeks both 
the Soviet Navy and the Air Force 
were extremely active on many fronts. 

Ever since the Crimean campaign 
got under way on April 10, the Black 
Sea Fleet has been hammering and 
sinking German and Rumanian vessels 
attempting to evacuate part of its gar- 
trison isolated in the peninsula. Some 
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THE THIRTY-FIFTH MONTH 


by CAPT. SERGEI N. KOURNAKOFF 


one hundred enemy ships have been 
sunk and many others damaged. 
Among ships sunk were more than 
forty transports, averaging 2,000 tons 
displacement, transporting a probable 
total of not less than 25,000 troops 
which have been fed to the fishes of 
the Black Sea. 

The Red Navy also pounded a num- 
ber of enemy convoys in the Gulf of 
Finland and in the Barents Sea. 

The Soviet Air Force has been stag- 
ing a number of deep raids against the 
enemy rear and struck repeatedly at 
key junctions behind the northern 
Front (such as Orsha and Rezhitsa), 
as well as at Brest-Litovsk, Kovel, 
Lvov (many times), Sambor, Yassy, 
Roman, Galatz, Constanta, etc. 

Flying from Italian bases, the Allied 
Air Forces have been bombing Ruma- 
nian and other Balkan communication 
centers during the entire month, off 
and on. Such: centers as Budapest, 
Zagreb, Belgrade, Turnu-Severin, 
Cluj, Arad, Bucharest and Ploesti have 
been repeatedly blasted by British and 
American bombers. 

However, it must be noted that 
these attacks have not been frequent 
enough to permanently disrupt rail 
communications between Germany and 
the Rumanian front. In order to 
realize the speed with which such com- 
munications are restored, one need 
only note a report of guerrilla activi- 
ties behind the Germans’ Eastern 
Front. A detachment of guerrillas 
mined a bridge and blew it up as a 
military train was crossing it. The 


result was that traffic was interrupted 





Soviet marines storm a height on the Crimean coast. 


“FOR FIVE DAYS ... obvious only. 
And this was a bridge, i.e. the most hard 
to-restore kind of structure on a rail- 
road line. 

It is obvious that the bombing of 
tracks, however accurate, will not in- 
terrupt trafic for more than a maxi- 
mum of forty-eight hours. Thus it is 
clear that considerably more energetic 
bombing must be carried out in the 
area of the Danube in order really to 
disrupt German communications be- 
hind the Rumaniar. Front. 


The Crimean Campaign 


As to the land operations of the Red 
Army during the past month, the 
most important one was the whirlwind 
clearing of the Crimea by Tolbukhin 
and Yeremenko, which was carried out 
practically in ten days. 

On April 8 General Tolbukhin 
opened an attack on the Perekop for- 
tifications which were among _ the 
strongest on the entire front. Simul- 
taneously his left flank forced its way 
across the Sivash Lagoon and cap- 
tured the causeways. On April 11.Tol- 
bukhin captured the key railroad junc- 
tion of Dzhankoi, thus cutting the 
enemy communications between the 
major Crimean ports and_ isolating 
enemy groups in those ports. 

That same day General Yeremenko, 
who had crossed the Kerch Strait in 
force, using the Kerch beachhead (es- 
tablished by Soviet troops in early No- 
vember) struck at the fortifications 
barring the road to the southern ports 
and, having cracked them, captured 
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Feodosia on April 13th, Sudak on the 
14th, Yalta on the 16th and Bala- 
klava on the 18th.. 

At the same time Tolbukhin, who 
had captured Dzhankoi on the 1 Ith, 
took Simferopol and Evpatoria on the 
13th, and Bakhchisarai on the 14th. 
His cavalary and tanks advanced (in 
combat) forty-five miles in twenty- 
four hours (Dzhankoi-Knyazhevichi, 
April 11-12). 

This masterful operation resulted in 
the capture of all the Crimean ports 
but Sevastopol, in three days, thus re- 
ducing the “exit” for the Germans and 
Rumanians to one point which could 
be watched closely by the Soviet Black 
Sea Fleet and the Air Force, whose 
actions have been described above. 

Around April 18th the “wet” siege 
of Sevastopol began. Instead of storm- 
ing the heights and bastions surround- 
ing the fortress-port, the Red Army 
threw a siege arc around it and, while 
continuing to pound Sevastopol with 
artillery and from the air, began to 
squeeze the enemy garrison out into 
the open sea where at least a good 
half of it was drowned—a comparative- 
ly inexpensive and highly sanitary way 
to dispose of the Germans and Ruma- 
nians. 





The final act is being played out 
at this writing. 

(As this goes to press the capture of 
Sevastopol has been announced. ) 


On Other Fronts 


Meanwhile, Tolbukhin’s right-hand 
neighbor, General Malinovsky of the 
Third Ukrainian Front, had captured 
Odessa precisely as the Crimean attack 
got under way (April 10). The “im- 
pregnable” beach defenses of the Ger- 
mans, between the sea and the intricate 
lagoons to the east of the town were 
cracked practically straight from the 
march and on April 13, Malinovsky 
was already standing on the eastern 
shore of the Dnestr Lagoon. 

Two days later his right flank took 
Dubossary, Grigoriopol and Tiraspol 
on the east bank of the lower Dnestr 
(April 12) and on April 16 he had 
established a bridgehead on the west 
tank of the Dnestr by capturing the 
town of Kitzkany. The result of this 
action was that the capital of the Mol- 
davian SSR, Kishinev, flanked 
from north and south. 

Marshal Konev, commanding the 
Second Ukrainian Front, having es- 
tablished his first trans-Prut bridge- 


was 





heads on Rumanian territory, on April 
2, resumed his advance several days later 
and on April 8 captured Seret and the 
Rumanian towns of Dorohoy and Bot- 
oshani. On April 10 he took Radautzi 
and Suchava, on April 11 the rail- 
road junction of Pashkani and on April 
12 the town of Falticheni. 

Konev had now come up smack 
against the powerful German “polt” 
position based on Kishinev and Yassy 
and protecting not only the Yassy- 
Galatz railroad network, but the vital 
position between Galatz and Fokshani 
which covers the near approaches to the 
Ploesti oil fields and the valley of the 
Danube in general. The Yassy-Kish- 
inev position is really the ‘“storm- 
door” to the back-door into Germany 
via the Danube plain. 

Marshal Zhukov’s greatest achieve- 
ment during the past month, after he 
had reached the border of Czechoslo- 
vakia in the area of the Tatar Pass on 
April 8, was the capture of the bitterly 
defended stronghold of Tarnopol. This 
stronghold played the role of eastern 
bastion for the great city and eight- 
way railroad junction of Lvov. Tar- 
nopol had been under attack for about 
three weeks. 


Zhukov also liquidated the Skala 


Radiophoto of the famous Odessa stairs leading to the sea. This photo was taken after the liberation of the great port city. 











pocket where the remnants of several 
German divisions were holding out; 
but here it seems that some 10,000 en- 
emy troops managed to escape when 
Field-Marshal von Mannstein opened 
a short-lived breach for them by attack- 
ing down the Dnestr and temporarily 
recapturing the town of Buchach 
(Buczacz). This was the only Ger- 
man offensive action on the entire front 
since their November-December count- 
er-offensive in the direction of Kiev. 

The situation in the region of Kovel 
is not clear. The Germans have been 
mentioning the Kovel area as the scene 
of severe fighting for several weeks. 
However, the Soviet High Command 
never gave an inkling that Soviet 
troops ‘had advanced that far. Accord- 
ing to German reports, Marshal 
Zhukov is only nine miles north of 
Vladimir-Volynsk and battles are also 
going on on the Turya River, south of 


Kovel. 


German Losses 


The rest of the front has been quies- 
cent since the end of February when 
General Rokossovsky captured Roga- 
chev (Feb. 24). 


Radiophoto from the Crimean campaign. Captured Germans march along the shore to a prison camp. 





It has been announced that during 
the operations between March 5 (the 
beginning of Zhukov’s, Konev’s and 
Malinovsky’s early spring offensives) 
and April 20 (when the lull set in 
approximately) the Germans had lost 
500,000 men killed and captured, 
5,000 tanks, 10,000 guns and 120,000 
trucks and other motor vehicles. (Note 
that the Germans have lost during six 
weeks the approximate equivalent of 
tanks sent by the USA to the USSR 
through lend-lease during the entire 
war.) 


The Next Blows 


While the attack on Sevastopol 
breaks the lull on the Eastern Front, 
the tense waiting period is not over. It 
is not over because the invasion of 
Europe, that Second Front for which 
people have been clamoring for two 
and one half years, has not started yet. 
It would seem that Marshal Stalin is 
marking time, waiting for General 
Eisenhower to begin. !t is to be ex- 
pected that the Red Army will strike 
simultaneously with the Allied. landing 
in the west. 

The direction of the Soviet blow 


towering Crimean coastal range. 





is not known, but it will most certain- 
ly be a blow at the heart of Germany. 
Now, that heart is not in Rumania. 
It is in Germany. Thus it seems like- 
ly that the coming Soviet offensive will 
take the road to Warsaw and Berlin. 
However, there is more than one road 
to those places. One can go through 
Lvov, Krakow, and Silesia, or via 
Kovel, Brest-Litovsk and Warsaw. 
Or one can strike along the Minsk- 
Belostok road, or by way of Dvinsk 
and Vilna . . . . Or simultaneously 
along several directions. 

We sincerely hope that by the next 
time we write our review in these col- 
umns, we will be able to report that 
Marshal Stalin’s vigil is over and that 
Allied troops have landed on the Con- 
tinent of Europe (aside from Italy). 
The aerial preparations for the invasion 
have risen during the last month to an 
unprecedented pitch. Thousand-bomber 
expeditions now look puny in compar- 
ison with what is being carried out by 
Anglo-American air forces. This prep- 
aration has switched from purely stra- 
tegic targets (industry) to operational 
targets (railroad) and even tactical 
targets (tank and troop concentra- 
tions). The sands are running out. 


In the background slopes of the 




















Marshal Tito, Premier of the Yugoslav Provi- 
sional Government. 


Never in history have men shown 
more readiness to die for a cause than 
the magnificent fighting Yugoslavs. 

VicE-PRESIDENT HENRY A. WALLACE 


S the war in Europe is about to 

enter into its final phase, the role 
of the Yugoslav People’s Army of Na- 
tional Liberation is assuming ever-in- 
creasing military importance. After 
three years of struggle which has few 
parallels in history, the once ragged 
Partisan bands have grown into a full- 
fledged military force of some 300,000 
men and today represent a first-rate 
factor in the general Allied strategy 
for a concerted assault on Hitler’s 
“European Fortress.” They have be- 
come, in the words of the BBC, “the 
raliying point of all Southeastern 
Europe’s resistance.” Marshal ‘Tito’s 
troops will form the connecting link 
between the fast advancing Red Army 
in Rumania and the Anglo-American 
farces in Italy, thus closing a steel 
ring around the Nazi empire. On the 
eve of D Day the Yugoslav Liberation 
Army has becqme an indispensable ele- 
ment in the coalition warfare of the 
United Nations. 

Few would have predicted these 
momentous developments even a year 
ago. At that time the Tito-Mikhailo- 
vich controversy was raging, Yugo- 
slavia seemed torn by civil war, and 
reports on the situation were contra- 
dictory and confusing. But as the 
smokescreen around the “mystery” of 
Yugoslavia is lifting, the picture be- 
comes clear and simple. A force of 
singular striking power and dynamism 
is revealed in the very heart of Hitler’s 
“New Order,” a force which in the 
words of Winston Churchill has de- 
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Yugoslavia’s Liberation 


By ALEXANDER RIZOV 


A new Yugoslavia is rising on a foundation of 
unity and equality of the Yugoslav peoples 


veloped into .“‘a national and unifying 
movement.” 

The emergence and rapid growth of 
the Yugoslav Liberation Movement 
puts 
speaking of Europe’s decadence, for in 
that movement the untapped and 
healthy popular forces of Europe are 
surging to the fore. Yugoslav patriots 
are translating into a fighting reality 
the Four Freedoms that some people 
in the United States are still debating 
as abstractions. 


The Struggle Against the Invader 
The Yugoslav Liberation Move- 


ment sprang up as an immediate after- 


math of military catastrophe. Resis- 
tance against the Axis occupationist 
armies flared up spontaneously. Pa- 
triots, grouped in loose Partisan bands, 
retreated to mountain hideouts. Poorly 
armed, but full of fight and determina- 
tion, they launched night raids on fas- 
cist outposts, wrecked munition trains 
and disrupted vital communications. 
The movement was galvanized by Hit- 
ler’s attack on Russia which by bring- 
ing the Red Army into action infused 
new hope into the hearts of the Yugo- 
slavs. 

In spite of occasional reverses, the 
Partisan movement kept growing, 
drawing in increasing numbers of men, 
women, youth and even older people. 
Persistent fighting was the secret of 
its success. Due to the very nature of 
guerilla fighting, it has had to rely 
on the whole-hearted support of the 
local population in order to be success- 
ful. For it was facing not one enemy, 
but many. The partisan slogan “Death 
to Fascism” applied not only to the 
Fascist invaders, but also to their do- 
mestic hirelings—the Ustashi of the 
Croation quisling Pavelich, the gen- 
darmes of the Serbian puppet Nedich 
and, dast but not least, the Chetniks 
of General Mikhailovich. 

There never has been one continuous 
frent in Yugoslavia. As the struggle 
gained in momentum, military opera- 
tions have spread over most of Yugo- 
slavia in the form of shifting islands. 


As C. L. Sulzberger put it: “The 





to shame those who had been’ 


Partisans have absolutely no fear of 
being surrounded since that is their 
normal state.” (New York Times, De- 
cember 24, 1943.) Dislodged from one 
center, the Partisans have. reappeared 
in another. One unit covered 2,800 
miles on foot in a single year; another 
marched 75 miles in 36 hours over the 
mountains. While the Germans have 
so far been able to hold the major lines 
of communication, most of the rest of 
the territory is controlled by Partisans. 

The main front is in the central 
parts of Yugoslavia. In the fall of 
1941 the Partisans had _ established 
their headquarters at Uzhitse (West- 
ern Serbia), but under the impact of a 
powerful German Panzer offensive 
they moved to Bosnia. Another im- 
portant center of activity is up North, 
in Slovenia, whence the native Parti- 
sans, under the leadership of the bril- 
liant intellectual, Josip Vidmar, have 
made incursions into Northern Italy 
and even Germany proper. Since the 
capitulation of Italy the Yugoslavs 
have succeeded in occupying a major 
portion of the Dalmation coastline. 
Other fronts exist in Slavonia (Croa- 
tia), Montenegro, Hercegovina, and— 
deep in the South—in Macedonia. 
During recent months Tito’s troops 
have appeared again in force in Serbia 
proper. 

Late in 1942 the expanding Parti- 
san movement was transformed into a 
regular army—the People’s Army of 
National Liberation. It now numbers 
some 36 divisions, has a High Com- 
mand composed of 36 officers, 26 of 
whom belonged to the former Yugo- 
slav army, while seven are veterans of 
the Spanish Civil War. Partisan de- 
tachments continue to function in en- 
emy-held territories and with the un- 


. derground are the liaison between the 


various battlefronts, giving the Lib- 
eration Movement its organic unity. 
The military contribution of the 
Yugoslav Liberation Army to the cause 
of the United Nations has been a most 
significant one. During the Tunisian 
campaign it destroyed over 200 Ger- 
man troop trains; during the Sicilian 
campaign it kept seven German divi- 
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sions at bay; until February 1944 it 
tied up more Germans than faced the 
Allies in Italy. At present it is pin- 
ning down about 300,000 enemy 
troops. The Italians alone suffered 
over 100,000 casualties in the course of . 
two years. The Germans have great 
respect for their Yugoslav opponents. 
Seme of their best military brains have 
been assigned to the Balkan sector— 
Loehr, Rommel and at present Field 
Marshal von Weichs. They have re- 
cently issued a special medal for fight- 
ing in Yugoslavia. But the highest 
tribute paid to Marshal Tito’s men 
was the statement of the recently ar- 
rived Soviet mission: ““We could not do 
it better in Russia.” 

Today some 57,000 square miles, 
more than half of Yugoslavia, with a 
population of over five million people, 
have been liberated from Axis dom- 
ination. 


Democracy in Action 


The organizational beginnings of the 
Yugoslav Liberation Movement date 
from a secret meeting held in May 
1941 in Belgrade between representa- 
tives of the Communist Party and lib- 
eral parties. (The Slovenian Libera- 
tion Front had come into existence a 
few weeks earlier.) At the Belgrade 
meeting Josip Broz, known today as 
Marshal Tito, and the veteran demo- 
cratic leader, Dr. Ivan Ribar, drafted 
a common program and issued a proc- 
lamation. The keynote of this program 
was “the liberation of the country from 
the occupation forces and the winning 
of independence and truly democratic 
rights and liberties for all peoples of 
Yugoslavia.” The Partisan program 
further provided for full economic de- 
mocracy, i.e., inviolability of private 
property and free initiative in the eco- 
nomic field. No radical changes were 
to be introduced in the social life of 
the country, and all major social, eco- 
nomic and political measures, such as, 
for instance, the problem of the mon- 
archy, were to be decided after the war 
by democratically elected representa- 
tives of the people. 

However, the Partisans did intro- 
duce changes in the local administra- 
tion, and this was, incidentally, one of 
the first sources of conflict with Mi- 
khailovich. Whenever they occupied a 
town, instead of reappointing the offi- 
cials of the dictatorship era, they 
proceeded to hold local elections. This 
was not really an innovation but a 
reversion to an old democratic Serbian 
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custom. The administrative commit- 
tees thus elected have proved a great 
aid in mobilizing the people in support 
of the Liberation Movement. They 
are in charge of the food supply, run 
munition plants, organize the home 
guard, postal service and communica- 
tion, and supervise education. 
Achievements in the educational field 
deserve special mention, for the char- 
acter of any social or political move- 
ment can be judged by its cultural ac- 
complishments. In the liberated areas 
illiteracy has been practically wiped out 
by new adult schools. There are today 
more periodicals in those regions than 
in the whole of prewar Yugoslavia 
(Jiri Mucha, “Fighting Yugoslavia,” 
Central European Observer, February 
4, 1944.) Some of these underground 
journals have found their way to the 
United States by devious routes. We 
quote from one of them, Vjesnik of 


January 7, 1944: 


Cultural life in our liberated towns 
and villages is booming. New theatrical 
groups and choirs travel from village to 
village. Facts and data from the life 
and reality of our struggle, artistically 
depicted and animated, educate the peo- 
ple and raise its fighting spirit. At the 
same time they stimulate the creation of 
new songs, musical compositions and 
shews. 


The signal successes of the admin- 
istrative committees explain to a large 
measure the vitality of the whole Lib- 
eration Movement. Its inner consolida- 
tion, both political and military, made 
it necessary, however, to coordinate 
activities on a nationwide scale. As a 
result a congress was held in Bihac, 
Bosnia, on November 27, 1942, at- 
tended by delegates from all over the 
country, many of whom had to make 
the trip clandestinely. Peasants, stu- 
dents, workers, priests, professors, men 
and women from various parties, were 
present. They elected a supreme 
council—the -First Anti-fascist Vece 
(AVNOJ)—composed of 65 people’s 
representatives under the chairmanship 
of Dr. Ribar, who had been President 
of the first Yugoslav Constituent As- 
sembly in 1920. The principal tasks 
of this Vece were to strengthen the ties 
between the front and the rear, to at- 
tend to the general supply services of 
the army and to act as the highest po- 
litical and administrative authority. It 
represented,,in other words, a combi- 
nation of the legislative and executive 
functions of government. The confi- 
dence it inspired in the Yugoslav people 

(Continued on page 33) 
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ARRIVED at Stalingrad in the 

darkness of an early winter morn- 
ing when the streets were still deserted. 
In the two hours that I spent wan- 
dering about those silent streets, wait- 
ing for offices to open, I had ample 
opportunity to acquaint myself with at 
least the outer appearance of the town 
in which, a little over a year ago, the 
greatest battle of the Second World 
War had taken place. ‘ 

Picking my way through the chaos 
of what once were streets and were 
now lines of rubble and twisted metal, 
bordered by frozen cascades of con- 
crete, it seemed as if, only yesterday, a 
battle between titans must have raged 
here. I almost expected the thunder 
of cannon, the whine of shells, and the 
crackle of rifle fire to begin again. It 
would have seemed logical in this mu- 
tilated and tormented city in which 
the very stones seemed to cry their 
pain to the passersby. 

It was six in the morning when I 
noticed the first signs of life. In the 
second story of a half demolished 
house that seemed suddenly to: have 
sprouted up in my path, a window 
curtain was drawn back and showed 
the nickeled posts of a metal bed. This 
dwelling had the appearance of a 
swallow’s nest among the brick ruins. 

Now I began also to encounter 
pedestrians, apparently emerged from 
underground. Indeed, looking closer, 
I noticed wisps of smoke jetting from 
pipes protruding from the foundations 
of levelled buildings, the signs of Stal- 
ingrad’s subterranean life. 

The next day, I inspected some of 
the improvised underground dwellings. 
I groped my way down the steps of 
what had been pill boxes and trenches 
where the war had raged, and which 
were now being warmed by the first 
breaths of the approaching Spring. 
There I met many of the new inhabi- 
tants of this former subterranean bat- 
tle field—workmen picking their way 
to their jobs, school children with their 
books open on their knees for lack of 
desks, housewives hanging out their 
wash. 

The dugouts have become dwellings. 
The gun-sight slits have been glazed 
over. Bedding is neatly folded and 
laid on platforms that formerly had 
been machine gun mounts. Life has 
occupied the trenches of death. 
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THE REBUILDING OF STALINGRAD 


Stalingrad reminded me of an oak, 
struck by lightning, putting forth new 
shoots. The people living underground 
were raising a new city above ground. 
They have already done much, though 
what they have built is only a frac- 
tion of what remains to be built. The 
nearly four thousand square meters of 
housing space they have made available 
is only a tenth of Stalingrad’s pre-war 
total. Ten thousand square meters of 
street and public squares have been 
cleared ; but this leaves 290,000 square 
meters of paving still to be laid to 
equal the paved area that Stalingrad 
had eighteen months ago. The trolley 
lines now running have a length of 
about four miles; but Stalingrad’s pre- 
war trolley mileage was in the neigh- 
borhood of forty miles. 

From all corners of the vast Soviet 
Union have come the representatives 
of many nationalities to help the Stal- 
ingraders rebuild the city whose 
heroism has preserved them all. On 
the banks of the Volga I saw Uzbeks 
in their picturesque striped gowns, 
gathered around a fire they had started 
to warm them from the Northern chill, 
so different from the warm breath of 
their own sunny land, far off in mid- 
Asia. They were skilled stone-cutters 
from Ferghana come to shape the 
stones of the new Stalingrad. 

Two blocks beyond, a new two- 
story house was going up under the 
hands of girls from the Marii Repub- 
lic on the Middle Volga. The cement 
mixer was being worked by an old 
man from the Ussuri Region, far, far 
off in the lands near the Pacific. 

At the tractor plant, I made the 
acquaintance of Nikolai Sharov, a 
fair-haired, broad-shouldered young 
peasant boy who had left a village on 
the upper reaches of the forest-fringed 
Kama River and travelled some five 
hundred miles to rebuild the great city 
on the lower Volga. 

“Why did you come here? Were 
you badly off at home?” I asked him 
The boy’s clear grey eyes looked into 
mine. “No,” he said. “Life was easier 
there than here. But I wanted to have 
a hand in the rebuilding of the city 
to which our country owes so much.” 

He had come to Stalingrad with his 
five sisters. They were among the 
fifteen thousand boys and girls from all 
parts of the land who in the Spring 
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of 1943 had volunteered to help re- 
store Stalingrad. 

Young Sharov described to me how 
the Kama River contingent had made 
their way to Stalingrad. They had 
built a large timber raft and floated 
downstream to where the Kama flows 
into the Volga; and then they had 
floated down the Volga to Stalingraid. 
Their raft they turned over as a tim- 
ber contribution to the city. Alto- 
gether, the journey took them forty 
days and nights. They had also built 
and brought along a collapsible shack, 
in which they were now living. 

Every week new hundreds of these 
volunteers, who have left their homes 
to help rebuild Stalingrad, arrive. I 
met an incoming train that brought 
in a huge contingent from Siberia and 
the Urals. There were interesting en: 
counters in the little waiting room 
of the new wooden station where the 
newcomers received their assignments. 

Among the first to register was a 
family of three—a father, mother and 
twelve year old son. The man, Rem- 
izov, was an engineer. He had been 
invited to direct a large construction 
project. His first intention was to 
make the journey alone but his wife 
had insisted on coming along and mak- 
ing herself useful too. Two days later 
I found her in a cook’s apron, in a 
worker’s canteen. 

Behind the Remizovs was a young 
woman. 

“Your profession ?” 

“Typist,” she replied. “But I don’t 
want stenographic work. I want to 
build. I want to work as a brick- 
layer.” 

She had her wish and was sent to 
a bricklayer’s school to prepare her 
for the work of her choice. 

Life in ruined Stalingrad is fear- 
fully hard and a few who come with 
high intentions falter and turn back. 
They return to the comforts of Nov- 
osibirsk, Tashkent, or Baku and _ no- 
body hinders them. But they are very 
few. Most of those who come are 
people of iron will. They do not 
grumble over having to live in dug- 
outs. They understand that in the 
11,000 hastily built new houses only 
a portion of the town’s quarter of a 
million population can be accommo- 
dated. Most of the houses above 
ground are, as yet, temporary struc- 
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tures themselves, with few conveni- 
ences. 

The Moscow contingent makes up 
for the absence of their brilliantly lit 
theaters with performances in a dim 
and cheerless shack they have erected, 
as a club, on the site of the Stalingrad 
Municipal Theater. The Sverdlovsk 
contingent, who are proud of their 
city’s bus services, smile at Stalin- 
grad’s chief present transport, proud 
dromedaries from the Kalmyk Steppe 
laden with baskets of bread and bar- 
rels of water. 

“Hardships can’t phase us,” I was 
told by a jolly carpenter from Yar- 
oslavl. “The Stalingradtsy teach us 
how to live anywhere.” 

And in that branch of wisdom, how 
to carry on under any conditions, how 
to master any hardships, the Stalin- 
gradtsy are well learned. Those who 


remained through the long months of ° 


siege and battle still continue now, in 
the happier days of reconstruction, to 
set fresh examples of fortitude. 

Among my new friends was Peter 
Shuvanov, a worker in the Tractor 
Plant. He had fought for his City 
in a volunteer detachment. When the 
battle was over he threw himself into 
,the work of reconstruction. One of 
the jobs he undertook was the salvag- 
ing of lathes and other machinery 
that had been pitched into the river, 
to keep them out of enemy hands. He 
had never been a diver, but he was 
strong and had good lungs. He made 
250 descents to the river bottom. His 
amateur diving helped to restore 
Stalingrad’s industry. 

Peter Shuvanov is one of the most 
enthusiastic of the builders of the new 
Stalingrad. He and his life may serve 
as an example of the courage and 
unswerving will that are making pos- 
sible the great rebirth of his great city. 


Alexandra Cherkassova took part in 
the defense of Stalingrad and organized 
the first woman’s volunteer brigade for 
the rebuilding of the city. She is a 
kindergarten teacher by profession, and 
the mother of two children. Her hus- 
hand is at the front. This is her story: 


GOT eighteen women together 

and said to them: “To all of us 
Stalingrad is our life and it hurts us 
‘oO see its ruins. Let’s start building.” 
“hey all joined with me to help re- 
uild Stalingrad after our regular 
work hours. 
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Fair, and head of the Architects’ Commission for the rebuilding of Stalingrad, points out 
some features of the reconstruction plan. A ruined building is restored by volunteers. 


We decided to begin with the famous 
Pavlov House, where a handful of men, 
led by Sergeant Jacob Pavlov, held 
out for two months, withstanding 
scores of assaults from Nazi infantry, 
air raids and artillery bombardments. 
On the section of the front wall still 
standing, they left this inscription: 
“Motherland! Here _  Rodimtsev’s 
Guardsmen stood to the last.” 

On June 13th our brigade reported 
for work. After work we spoke of the 
immortal feats of the defenders of 
Stalingrad. I had something to tell 
from my own experience, for I had 
myself moved wounded soldiers from 
the battlefield and dressed their 
wounds; and many, after only a brief 
rest, had insisted on going back to 
fight. 

There wasn’t a single building work- 
er among us. Most of us were kinder- 
garten teachers. Ekaterina Konobevt- 
seva was a cook, and Alexandra 
Martinova, a housewife, with a large 
family to take care of. 

Our brigade addressed open letters 
to all the working people of the city, 
calling upon them to organize volunteer 
brigades like ours. The response made 
us as happy as little children. In five 
days, about 5,000 people came to work 
at various building jobs—mechanics, 
office workers, housewives, school chil- 
dren, and old people on pensions. 


Everywhere you could see groups of 
women marching with tools in their 
hands. Some worked on the restoration 
of drug stores, others on schools, others 
on apartment houses. Some filled in 
shell holes in streets, others dug wells 
or unloaded barges. 

Though we were inexperienced we 
did the work of roofers, stove setters, 
plasterers, carpenters. It was hard, and 
there were times when you felt like 
crying. We put up a stove five times 
but the thing wouldn’t work. Or a 
door had to be made and we had no 
idea how to fix up the jamb. But we 
learned quickly and soon nurses be- 
came bricklayers, and teachers became 
housepainters. 

Several days later, another 7,000 
Stalingraders pitched in and still later 
more than 35,000 joined in the work. 
Work records showed that these volun- 
teer workers, after putting in a hard 
day at their regular jobs, gave from 
two to six hours daily. 

In our brigade we had Mazurina, a 
woman of seventy, and mother of three 
Red Army men. Yet, whether at brick- 
laying or sawing logs, she outstripped 
many young people. Then there was 
Agrippina Morchukova, also an elderly 
woman, and with a family to look after. 
She stood several hours a day waist 
deep in water, helping to repair an 
apartment house for five families, 
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The Peoples of the Seviet Union 


By CORLISS LAMONT 


The first of three articles on how the Soviet 


Union has solved its nationalities problem 


The Meaning of “USSR” 


N several occasions over the past 
few years I have inwardly 
groaned on hearing Americans in high 
official position refer to the USSR, in 
the presence of high Soviet officials, as 
the United States of Soviet Russia. 
This is perhaps a natural mistake to 
make, but of course USSR actually 
stands for the Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics. It is to be noted that 
this title, which was carefully worked 
out by Lenin and his colleagues, does 
not include the word “Russia” at all. 
The reason for this was that the 
Soviet Government wanted to make 
sure that the many different races and 
nationalities of the former Russian 
Empire would be on a free and equal 
basis in the socialist state and would 
not in any sense feel downtrodden, as 
in the old Tsarist days, by the Russian 
majority. At the same time it wished 
to leave the door open for new repub- 
lics to join the confederation. So, un- 
der the Soviet, Russia proper became 
merely one Union Republic among a 
number of constituent Republics making 
up the vast commonwealth of peoples 
known as the USSR. And the official 
title of the new regime in itself car- 
ried the implications of the enlightened 
Soviet policy toward minorities. 

The USSR is, then, a Soviet league 
of nations consisting of sixteen main 
Union Republics, most of which have 
additional minority groups organized 
under them. The Union Republics all 
maintain and keep on developing their 
own particular customs, languages and 
institutions under the Soviet principle 
that the cultures of the various peoples 
in the federation should be “national 
in form and socialist in content.” The 
Soviet Constitution also gives them the 
right to have their own diplomatic rep- 
resentatives in foreign countries and 
their own army formations, and to 
withdraw from the Union if and when 
they see fit. 

I think that the best phrase to use 
in summarizing this Soviet policy is to 
call it ethnic democracy and that in 
this aspect of human freedom, ‘which 
is such an important issue in the pres- 
ent war, the Soviet Union stands 
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ahead of any other nation on earth. I 
would say that Soviet Russia’s attitude 
toward minorities constitutes its great- 
est non-military contribution toward 
victory over the Axis, both because this 
attitude has been a very large and 
strong element in solidifying Soviet 
morale from one end of the country to 
the other and because, in terms of the 
world as a whole, it has helped to 
rally the Fascist-oppressed peoples 
throughout Europe and Asia to the 
side of the United Nations. These peo- 
ples realize clearly that the Soviet 
policy toward races and nations is the 
precise opposite of Nazi and Fascist 
policy. 

It is natural that the USSR should 
have within its extensive borders a 
greater number and variety of distinct 
and separate nationalities and ethnic 
groups, both large and small, than any 
other country of the globe. For the 
Soviet Union is by far the biggest na- 
tional unit in the world, spreading out 
over major portions of two continents 
and covering a vast territory repre- 
senting almost one-sixth of the earth’s 
land surface and possessing more than 
one-eleventh of its total inhabitants. 
Its area is 8,389,390 square miles or 
three times as large as the United 
States, bigger than all North America 
and four times the size of Europe with- 
out its Russian extension. 

From the Arctic Ocean to Afghan- 
istan more than 2,700 miles south, from 
Poland to the Sea of Japan almost 
6,000 miles east, the Red flag flies, 
over rivers, seas, lakes, plains, steppes, 
mountains, plateaus, deserts, taiga and 
tundra that beget practically every kind 
of climate, vegetation and animal life. 
The infinite scope and variety of nat- 
ural resources—of minerals, oil, water- 
power, agricuiture, timber — within 
these continental domains, make the 
Soviet Union the most completely 
self-sufficient of all nations from an 
economic point of view. The old peas- 
ant proverb is right, that “Russia is 
not a country; i¢ is a world.” 


The Different Ethnic Groups 


Within the far-flung boundaries of 
this Soviet world there are more than 


189 distinguishable races, nationalities 
and tribes, speaking some 150 different 
languages or dialects and formerly 
practising as many as 40 different re- 
ligions. Only about 50 of these groups, 
however, number over 20,000 and these 
50 constitute 99.5 percent of the So- 
viet population of 200,000,000, esti- 
mated as of June, 1941. Forty-four 
are officially mentioned in the Soviet 
Constitution and 54 have their own spe- 
cial autonomous territories of one sort 
or another. The largest single ethnic 
division in the Soviet Union is Slav 
and totals approximately 151,000,000, 
about three-fourths of the population. 

The Slavs consist mainly of the 
Great Russians, the Russians proper 
who, numbering almost 103,000,000, 
or over one-half of all the Soviet peo- 
ple, form the central core of Slavic 
strength and have settled in all parts 
of the USSR; <he 37,000,000 Ukrain- 
ians of the South who occupy the rich 
industrial and agricultural lands bor- 
dering on the Black Sea and Sea of 
Azov; and the Byelo-Russians, 8,500,- 
000 strong, who live in the western 
zone, with the Ukraine to the south 
and the Baltic States to the north. 
Since “Byelo-Russian” is the Russian 
word for “White Russian,” these Slavs 
are sometimes called.by the latter name 
and should not be confused with the 
anti-Soviet White Russian exiles and 
emigres. The Slav total is rounded out 
by some 2,200,000 Poles, divided about 
evenly between the Byelo-Russian and 
Ukrainian Republics and by approxi- 
mately 250,000 Bulgarians. 

In religion the Slavs have for cen- 
turies been predominantly members of 
the Orthodox Eastern Church, com- 
monly known as the Greek Orthodox, 
which broke away from the Roman 
Church in the year 1054. Because the 
Nazi invasion engulfed the whole of 
Byelo-Russia and the Ukraine and a 
large portion of the Russian Republic, 
war casualties among the civilians in 
these areas have been especially severe 
and have correspondingly reduced the 
relative preponderance of Slavs in the 
USSR. The Soviet or Eastern Slavs 
are closely related racially and linguis- 
tically to both the western Slavs, the 
Poles, the Czechs, the Slovaks and the 
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Ruthenians or Carpatho-Russians, who 
live in the mountainous districts of 
Czechoslovakia’s most easterly prov- 
ince; and to the southern or Balkan 
Slavs, the Serbs, the Croats, the Slo- 
venes, the Macedonians and the Bul- 
garians. 


Shortly after the Nazi assault on 
Soviet Russia in 1941, a representative 
group of Slavs arranged an All-Slav 
Conference in Moscow to rally all the 
Slav peoples threatened by Hitler, or 
actually under his heel, to an unyield- 
ing fight against the aggressor. Out- 
standing figures from the various Slavic 
nations, including one from the Ger- 
man satellite, Bulgaria, addressed this 
Conference, which drew up a message 
calling on the embattled Slavs through- 
out Europe to wage a united war 
against the enemy. ‘This message 
stressed the fact that “Hitlerism par- 
ticularly hates the Slavic peoples. 
Nazism treacherously schemes to seize 
our ancient Slav lands—turn them 
over to German barons and landlords 
and to Italian-Hungarian gentry—and 
to transform the Slavs forever into 
serfs. Nazism does not hesitate at the 
physical extermination of the Slavs” in 
order to reduce their population figures 
nearer to Germany’s. 


This All-Slav movement initated 
within the USSR has nothing in com- 
mon with the old Pan-Slavism of the 
Tsars. In its early days the Soviet 
Union repudiated Tsarist Pan-Slavism 
as being primarily an instrument of 
Russian imperialist policy. Tsarist Rus- 
sia, well known as “the prison of na- 
tions,” could hardly act as the genuine 
liberator of the smaller Slavic peoples 
when it was oppressing the Ukrain- 
ians and Byelo-Russians inside its own 
borders. But the Soviet Union, sup- 
porting freedom and equality among all 
peoples everywhere, can and does sin- 
cerely stand for the emancipation of 


the Slavs throughout eastern Europe 
and the Balkans. 


Next to the Slav the most numerous 
racial strain in the USSR is the Turko- 
Tatar, some 21,000,000 strong. The 
Turko-Tatars are chiefly descendants 
of the fierce warriors led out of Asia 
in the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies by the mighty conquerors, 
Genghis Khan and Tamerlaine. They 
include the Crimean and Kazan Tatars, 
the Bashkirs and Chuvash of the Up- 
per Volga region, the Azerbaidzhan- 
ians of the Transcaucasus; the Uzbeks 
and Turkmenians, the Kazakhs and 
Kirgiz, of Central Asia; and various 
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peoples in far Siberia such as the Ya- 
kuts and Ojirots. The prevailing re- 
ligion of the Turko-Tatars is Moham- 
medan, though a good many of them, 
like the Yakuts, have been converted 
to Greek Orthodoxy. 

Like the Slavs, the Turko-Tatars 
are widely spread throughout the So- 
viet Union in both its European and 
Asiatic sections. This is due to the 
fact that the waves of Turko-Tatar 
invasion from the East swept far into 
European Russia, tc the banks of the 
Volga and beyond. Indeed, for three 
centuries, these virile peoples, control- 
iing much of the Volga River, were 
able to levy tribute on the Russians to 
the west. Then, 2s the movement of 
invaders from eastern empires receded, 
the Turko-Tatars left behind perma- 
nent settlements along the Volga, in 
the Crimea, and on the western shores 
of the Caspian Sea, retiring finally to 
Central Asia and even further east. 

Another important ethnic grouping 
is the Japhetic peoples of the Caucasus 
and the Transcaucasus, the picturesque 
Armenians, Abkhazians, Georgians, 
Kurds, Kabardins and others, num- 
bering about 6,000,000 altogether. The 
philologists tell us that their language 
is close to the Basque of Spain and 


A "young pioneer” (Soviet girl scout) of the 
Jewish National District in the Ukraine 
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France. These peoples are rather mixed 
in their religious faith, some being 
Mohammedan, others Greek Ortho- 
dox and the Armenians adhering to 
their own special brand of Christianity. 

The term “Japhetic”’ stems from the 
name of Noah’s second son, Japheth 
who, the Bible says, joined the rest of 
Noah’s family, in the legendary ark. 
According to the Book of Genesis, 
“God made a wind to pass over the 
earth, and the waters assuaged. The 
fountains also of the deep and the win- 
dows of heaven were stopped, and the 
rain from heaven was restrained. .. . 
And the ark rested in the seventh 
month, on the seventeenth day of the 
month, upon the mountains of Ararat.” 
This refers to the general vicinity of 
Mt. Ararat, a towering peak higher 
than Mt. Blanc just beyond the boun- 
dary of Soviet Armenia in Turkey. 

The ancestors of these Japhetic peo- 
ples lived and fought for centuries 
among the steep and rugged Caucasus 
mountains, Their enemies were either 
some powerful invader, or one another 
Mr. Albert Rhys Williams sketches in 
the background: 


“Across this land rolled the conquer- 
ing armies of the world—the Roman 
legions, the hosts of Persia and Mace- 
donia, the Mongols, and the Crusaders. 
A hundred times its cities have been 
sacked" and pillaged—every pass and hill 
and highroad soaked in blood. This war- 
ring past is reflected in the ruins of fort- 
resses that crown the heights; in the 
national costume, slashed with a row of 
cartridge-pockets across the breast and 
a gleaming dagger at the belt .. . in the 
blood-feuds that raged amongst the hill- 
tribes always so quick with the knife or 
trigger to avenge an insult or defend 
their honor. Ceaseless conflict with hu- 
man forces and with nature—matching 
their wits and strength against the moun- 
tain wastes—has made this people sinewy, 
resourceful, adroit, and artful.” 


A fourth pervasive ethnic strain in 
the Soviet Union is the Jewish. The 
1939 census showed that slightly over 
3,000,000 Jews lived in the USSR, 
mainly in the western Republics, but 
also considérable numbers in Asia. 
With the new areas incorporated in the 
West in 1939 and 1940, the Soviet 
Union acquired about 2,200,000 more - 
Jews, bringing the total to around 
5,200,000, a larger number even than 
are inhabitants of the United States 
and more than one-third of the entire 
Jewish population of the globe. In 
order to establish a center where Jews 
from all over the USSR and the world 
at large could go and live if they so 
Soviet Government in 
(Continued on page 31) 
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R. LAMONT'S 

article on the 
preceding pages de- 
scribes the ethnic 
variety of the peo- 
ples of the USSR. 
The successful fusion 
into a working 
brotherhood of na- 
tions of all these 
peoples of different 
national types and 
cultures is regarded 
as one of the great- 
est achievements of 
the Soviet Union. 


Left hand panel, 
reading down: Two 
Russian workers’ sons 
who, because of 
their high grades, 
were admitted into 
an artillery school. 
Daghestan children, 
leaving their collec- 
tive farm school, 
high up in the Cau- 
causus mountains. 
Ukrainian children in 
a collective farm 
school in the Poltava 
region. Uzbek chil- 
dren in a school in 
Tashkent, in Soviet 
Central Asia. 


Right, above: Merry 
faces greet a class 
room entertainment 
in a school in the 
Buriat-Mongol Au- 
tonomous Republic, 
e 
Right, below: Going 
to school in the vil- 
lage of Karakiatskoe, 
in the Crimea, whose 
people are a_ mix- 
ture of Tatars, 
Greeks, Ukrainians, 
Russians, Jews and 
other nationalities. 
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How the Four Freedoms have been re- 
alized in Russia, and their role in the 
mutual relations of the United Nations 


MERICAN leaders who have 
visited England in recent months 
all comment on the enthusiasm with 
which the British people are address- 
ing themselves to the business of work- 
ing hand-in-hand with the Soviet 
Union. This process of re-orientation 
is due, in large measure, to the sheer 
gratitude of the British who realize 
far more clearly than most Americans 
the way in which the current Red 
Army drives are serving to screen the 
Anglo-American invasion preparations. 
But it is also due, in equally large 
measure, to the generous admission of 
the man-in-the-street that he has been 
misled in his estimate of the Russians 
and can now best make amends for 
past injustices by accenting the things 
which he and his Soviet brother hold 
in common. 

This same re-orientation process is 
taking place in America somewhat more 
slowly. The unity, loyalty and efficiency 
of the Soviet war effort have caused 
widespread admiration and convinced 
many of our people that they, too, 
have been deceived about the nature 


of the Soviet organization of society, - 


but there is still considerable hesitancy 
in this country when it comes to ana- 
lyzing and emphasizing the things 
which Americans and Russians hold in 
common. Inasmuch as the chances of 
swift victory and genuine peace are 
inseparably linked to the unity and 
mutuality of our common war effort, 
it is tragic that this reluctance con- 
tinues to exist. How much wiser and 
more profitable it would be, if we, like 
our British cousins, were to stress the 
common ground for common action 
which we possess in so fundamental a 
matter as our mutual pledge to the 
Four Freedoms. 

Most Americans with any knowl- 
edge of the Soviet economic system 
realize that it is an earnest attempt to 
relieve a very considerable segment of 
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Russia and the 
Four Freedoms 


By REV. WILLIAM HOWARD MELISH 


the earth’s population from the twin 
specters of fear and want. In the So- 
viet Union, the government is obli- 


‘gated to concern itself with providing 


employment under decent working con- 
ditions and at adequate wages for all 
its citizens. The Constitution requires 
that the means shall be found to pro- 
tect mothers and children, to provide 
medical and dental attention through- 
out life, to supply adequate “housing, 
to make vacations for workers possible, 
and to guarantee maintenance for the 
aged and the physically incapacitated. 
Whatever may be considered limita- 
tions and defects as socialism works 
out in concrete Soviet practice, it is es- 
sentially a program that seeks to apply 
a planned economy to the life of a 
nation in such a fashion that technical 
skills, natural resources and available 
manpower may be so coordinated as to 
provide an increasing standard of living 
for all. Freedom from Fear and Free- 
dom from Want are written into the 
very fabric of the Soviet system in a 
way which every American pledged to 
the Four Freedoms can understand. It 
would be a relatively simple thing to 
emphasize our common ground. 

It is in respect to the other two 
Freedoms—Freedom of Speech and 
Freedom of Worship—that some dif- 
ficulties arise, because, although these 
two Freedoms also run through Soviet 
thinking, they are set in a different 
historical context from that in which 
we think cf them, and there is basis 
for real misunderstanding. 

To the Soviets these two Freedoms 
are the products of a successfully in- 
tegrated society. They are among the 
ends towards which their social revo- 
lution has steadfastly been heading. 


Historically, this is evident. Under the. 


Tsars the Russians experienced the 
curtailment of free speech, assembly 
and association; they witnessed the 
political disfranchisement of the masses 


Ceremony of the elevation of the Metropolitan Sergei to the position of 
Patriarch of Moscow and all Russia. 


in a sharply stratified society; they 
endured an established church that had 
become a religious monopoly and a 
willing tool of the state. From the be- 
ginning the Russian Revolution sought 
the rights denied under the Tsars: the 
right to free speech, a free press, free 
assembly and -association, freedom of 
conscience and freedom of religious 
worship and membership. 

But the Russian revolutionists saw 
these freedoms as the end-result of a 
successful social revolution; it was to 
the effecting of this that they set their 
hands; they held that as the classless 
society emerged, these freedoms would 
implicitly and concretely be realized. 
With an impressive mixture of initial 
determination and clairvoyance, the 
Soviet leaders carried out a violent 
overthrow of the Tsarist domination, 
cleared the political stage with unabat- 
ing energy, and made use of a dictator- 
ship as the means for effecting the tran- 
sition to a society in which all proper- 
tied holdings should be transferred from 
individuals and_ institutions to the 
ownership of the state or to legally 
recognized collective enterprises. This 
period of transition, in view of the 
complexity of the process of expropria- 
tion, the innumerable areas involved, 
and the constant danger of foreign 
intervention and internal sabotage, re- 
quired considerable time and made in- 
evitable some limitation upon such 
rights and freedoms as could be mis- 
used to prevent or hinder the successful 
outcome of the revolutionary process. 
But wherever the change-over was ac- 
cepted by the local workers, the reas- 
sertion of these rights and freedoms 
was the rule of the day. It is nuw some 
seven or eight years since the last stages 
of collectivization have been completed 
and sufficient time has now elapsed for 
us to say quite truthfully that the confi- 
dent prediction of the Soviet leadership 
has been in large measure justified. Al- 
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though the tension of the days imme- 
diately antecedent to the outbreak of 
war and the necessities of wartime have 
checked and somewhat retarded the 
process, we may say in a broad generali- 
zation that, as the three successive five- 
year plans have brought order out of 
the civil- war chaos, and as the new 
Soviet State has begun to feel its in- 
ternal strength and unity, there has 
been a steadily increasing measure of 
these promised freedoms. Today, “con- 
structive criticism” is welcomed and 
encouraged; there is a powerful and 
diversified press with considerable 
variety of editorial expression. The 
only thing that is not tolerated is the 
public advocacy of another social 
economy than that to which the Soviet 
Union by its Constitution is irrevocably 
committed. 

Similarly, in the field of religion, a 
steady process has been going on. Re- 
ligious groups have slowly accepted the 
socialized society, become aware of its 
benefits, and adjusted their organiza- 
tional life to the new environment. 
And, on the part of the state, there 
has been in consequence a steady trend 
from downright warfare to toleration 
and now to the recognition of a certain 
definite social usefulness for religion. 
Here, too, the success of the social 
revolution has resulted in the reasser- 
tion of the individual rights of as- 
sembly, worship and belief. And with 
the strong position which the Soviet 
Union will enjoy after this war, there 
is no reason to anticipate any reversal 
of this process; if anything, it is prob- 
able that even more favorable phases 
will follow. 

Let us reflect a little on our Ameri- 
can experience. Traditionally, we have 
asserted that men possess certain es- 
sential- and inalienable rights. Our 
Colonial forebears took their cue from 
the experience of the British Levellers 
and drew heavily upon the philosophical 
writings of John Locke. Intellectually, 
we have always assumed an idealistic 
or theistic world-view: namely, that 
men are endowed with certain God- 
implanted rights. We were always less 
concerned with the truth of this po- 
sition (which we rarely defended) 
than we were with its pragmatic use- 
fulness. Our forefathers quickly found 
that the assertion of these so-called in- 
alienable liberties was the best tool 
available for effecting the social changes 
they desired—separation from a British 
overlordship, In the next generation it 
is now clear that an acute struggle 
ensued between the propertied gentle- 
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men of the separate American Colonies 
and the social radicals, and that the 
social radicals consented to subscribe 
to so markedly a property-document as 
the American: Constitution appeared to 
them to be only when they had writ- 
ten into it the Bill of Rights. They saw 
in the continued assertion of these 
rights the tool and vehicle of additional 
social change. It may be said with a 
great measure of truth that our entire 
history is marked by an insistence upon 
checks and balances, governmental de- 
centralization, bipartisan politics, and 
competition in diverse spheres: intel- 
lectual, economic, even religious—be- 
cause we have found in our experience 
that these freedoms as they have been 
asserted in succeeding generations have 
made for steady, evolutionary social 
change. In brief, we and the Russians 
have come at this matter of these basic 
freedoms from opposite poles, in two 
markedly different historical contexts. 

To the Russian violent social revo- 
lution was the essential preliminary to 
the achievement of these freedoms; to 
us the constant reassertion of these 
freedoms has proven the preliminary 
means to evolutionary social change. 
Once this is understood, it is possible 
to analyze the peculiarities of our two 
viewpoints, and to find that a very 
considerable common ground does exist 
in our mutual respect for, and aspira- 
tion towards these basic freedoms. 
They, too, are written deeply into the 
fabric of our respective national faiths 
and hopes. Would it not greatly 
strengthen our working partnership to 
declare this from the housetops and 
publish it in the streets? 

The United States, Great Britain 
and the Soviet Union today stand 
pledged to the Four Freedoms. It 
would seem to me to be of the utmost 
importance that we take this mutual 
pledge at its face value and that we 





should write these Four Freedoms as 
explicitly as possible into the various 
documents and treaties and organiza- 
tions as may emerge from current and 
future negotiations. We are shortly 
going to liberate various conquered 
countries. No one of us wants singly 
to be saddled with the total and per- 
manent responsibility of maintaining 
order and solving age-old continental 
problems. The Soviet Government has 
declared that it is to its interest to 
see emerge as rapidly as possible strong, 
local, indigenous governments in the 
liberated areas, representing the self- 
determined will of the resident popula- 
tion and capable of assuming political 
administration. The maintenance of 
freedom of speech, press, assembly, 
radio, worship and religion in the liber- 
ated areas is the condition that alone 
will permit the emergence of such 
movements. Altogether too many 
Americans assume that all interest in 
these freedoms is on our side and not 
on the Russians. We should catch up 
with events and see in genuine coopera- 
tion in the name of the Four Freedoms 
the real hope for the achievement of 
these freedoms about which we so 
glibly speak, and for which some of 
us so ardently long. And it might not 
be a bad idea for us Americans to re- 
double our efforts for the securing of 
these freedoms here at home as an 
evidence before the world of our own 
good faith in respect to those freedoms 
to which we expect others to subscribe. 
Then there will be that much addi- 
tional ground for a genuine transfer of 
confidence between us, and the three 
great foundation stones in the future 
structure of world peace—the United 
States, the British Commonwealth of 
Nations and the Soviet Union—will be 
joined by the tough and binding cement 
of mutual respect based on a truthful 
estimate of a common enterprise. 


Left to Right, front row: The Metropolitan Alexis of Leningrad, the Archbishop of York, 
His Holiness, the Patriarch Sergei and the Metropolitan Nikolai of Kiev. 








Russians know their American allies through 


our great books as well as our efficient machines 


HE United States and the So- 

viet Union—similarly huge, sim- 
ilarly heterogeneous—with a_ great 
variety of scenic beauty, climate, ac- 
cents, types, customs and__back- 
grounds are also two of the most 
misunderstood and_ misinterpreted 
countries in the world. 

One might think that they somehow 
attract that sort of orchid hunting 
author-travelers who are eternally aft- 
er exotics, enigmas and sensations of 
all sorts. 

The United States and Russia were 
for too long, and still are, a kind of 
terrae incognitae, or good subjects for 
bad books. I doubt that one would be 
able to name any other two countries 
more often victims of hasty conclusions, 
wrong theories and lack of good will 
for honest study and understanding. 

And yet we Russians have always 
been better informed about America 
than the Americans have been about us. 
This fact is to be attributed to our 
very well developed literature of trans- 
lations from foreign languages. I hope 
that I will not hurt anyone’s feelings 
by stating that we Russian children 
loved and knew American literature 
better than many an American child 
whom I have spoken to during my 
three-year residence here. 

So much American literature has 
been translated into Russian and pub- 
lished in all sorts of editions, that we 
finally could boast of having a transla- 
tion of The Song of Hiawatha which 
might provoke the envy of Longfellow 
himself. At least that is what an Amer- 
ican friend of mine told me when I 
read to him the version done by Ivan 
Bunin. 

When I look back at my childhood 
and think of books which influenced 
me most, one of the first I want to 
mention is Uncle Tom’s Cabin. It is 
true I belong to a generation brought 
up by fathers who still had vivid mem- 
ories of the fight for the emancipation 
of Russian serfs and the eventual suc- 
cess of that fight. It is true that it was 
the fitting book for that time and that 
generation, but it is also true that no 
other country in the world at that time 
and of that very generation, would 
have found in this simple, righteous 
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and endearingly naive book as much 
as the American and Russian descen- 
dants of liberal country gentlemen 
found therein. 

If Uncle Tom’s Cabin was big 
encugh to house my longing for great- 
er justice in the world, Fenimore Coop- 
er was definitely a source rich enough 
for my imagination. We played Amer- 
ican Indians. We lived and spoke and 
thought and fought and were ready to 
die at any moment as Indians. We were 
the veriest Indians in the world amidst 
the Russian snow in which we sank 
up to our knees. 

On my first summer trip in America, 
on my way back to New York from 
New Hampshire—I came to the valley 
of the Connecticut River, where Ver- 
mont, New Hampshire and Connecti- 
cut meet. The moment I arrived there 
I stopped my car in amazement and 
strange excitement. I had recognized 
the broad, sunflooded, green-framed, 
lake-like river, and the little islands 
with their great, ancient trees and dense 
rank undergrowth. The only thing 
lacking was that Rara dvis, the Indian, 
with the symbolic head-dress of feath- 
ers, with his profile of an eagle and his 
canoe skimming the water like a bird. 

I recognized a picture I had seen as 
a child. It came back to me like the 
tomahawks which I and my brother 
(my redskinned brother in yellow moc- 
assins), used to throw over a pond dur- 
ing our summers in the country. Well, 
we earnestly believed that this small 
Russian pond fringed with our Russian 
birches was the valley I was to recog- 
nize some thirty years later. 

I feel sorry that my brother has not 
lived to see the day when we might 
have viewed the valley of the Connect- 
icut River together. It really was 
strange, but it had come back to me, 
this picture of my imaginary America, 
the image its poets and novelists had 
originally bestowed upon me. I for- 
tunately was in no need of any such 
guidebooks as “New England in 24 
Hours.” 

Later I recognized also the American 
character, the very existence of which 
uninformed foreigners dispute so often: 
“How can one speak of a national 
character in a country with such a con- 
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glomeration of different nationali- 
ties?!’ But the existence of the Amer- 
ican character was also revealed to me 
years back in Russia by the American 
authors. I knew it, it was familiar to 
me and it had besides so many similari- 
ties with our own. The same large- 
ness, probably due to the sweeping 
dimensions of both countries; hospi- 
tality, openness; slowness and efficiency, 
courtesy and roughness, goodness and 
hardness. Many of those contradictory 
qualities which are typical of peoples 
used to fighting for their right to life, 
their way of life, for life itself. Pioneer 
traits: kind-heartedness and __ hard- 
heartedness. 

Farsighted men in Russia had no- 
ticed quite early many a similar trait 
between the process of building Amer- 
ica and the future development of our 
country. 

As far back as 1784 Nikolai Novi- 
kov, a Russian author, wrote: “Rome 
had its Camillus, Greece its Leonidas 
and Sweden its Gustav Adolphus, but 
none of these heroes can compare with 
George Washington. He has founded 
a republic which will probably offer 
refuge to-those fighters for freedom 
driven from Europe.” 

Another famous writer and democrat 
of the 18th Century, Alexander Ra- 
dishchev, hailed the American militia 
and George Washington—the “un- 
bending, invincible warrior, freedom’s 
leader.” 

In the 19th century a large group 
of Russian aristocrats attempted a re- 
volt against the absolute monarchy. 
An organized rebellion took place in 
St. Petersburg in December 1825. The 
fighters of that movement were there- 
fore called Decembrists, or Dekab- 
risti in Russian. Many of them were 
condemned to death, the survivors were 
sent to Siberia to finish their lives. 
The absolute monarchy won the battle. 

The Decembrists who felt the stir- 
rings of the French Revolution were 
also undoubtedly inspired by the ex- 
ample of the great American squires, 
who, in spite of their personal privi- 
leges and wealth, had chosen to fight 
for the better tomorrow of their coun- 
try. This is proven by the words of 
the Decembrist Rayevsky: ‘Oh, 
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Brutus, oh, Washington! I will not 


Ndegrade myself! I will not be a weak 


and will-less slave, lest I earn the con- 
tempt of those who are near and dear 
to me.” 

And Kakhovsky, one of the Decem- 
brists who was executed, wrote in 
prison: “The North American States 
and their Government will serve as a 
shining example to our descendants in 
the distant future.” 

The famous Russian democrat Alex- 
ander Hertzen, in his play William 
Penn, spoke of George Washington 
and Benjamin Franklin as two of the 
greatest Americans. 

The Civil War in the United 
States coincided with the peasant re- 
bellions in Russia during the Sixties. 

Grigory Danilevsky in his sketch 
Pennsylvania and Carolina, compared 
the conservative Russian landowners 
who defended the institution of serf- 
dom with those in Carolina who de- 
fended slavery, while the progressives 
were compared with the Pennsyl- 
vanians. Danilevsky pointed out many 
a similarity between colonization as 
carried out in the New World and 
in certain sections of Russia. 

Nikolai Chernyshevsky, a great writ- 
er, scientist’ and democrat, expressed 
Abraham Lincoln’s ideas in the review 
Contemporary. Chernyshevsky believed 
that the North would be victorious; 
he knew that the liberation of slaves 


fin America would come as inevitably 


as the liberation of Russian serfs.* 

But going back to literature. The 
popularity and—in different epochs 
even the influence—of American litera- 
ture in Russia has always been very 
great. Belinsky, one of our foremost 
critics, in 1838 called Fenimore Cooper 
“the giant, the genius, the father of 
the literature of the North American 
States.” 

Tolstoy too pointed out the similarity 
between Russia and America during the 
anti-slavery movements in both coun- 
tries: “Great literature is born when 
society undergoes moral regeneration. 
What sort of writers did America pro- 
duce then? Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
Emerson, Thoreau, Lowell, Longfel- 
low, Harrison and Parker. In Rus- 
sia there were Dostoyevsky, Hertzen 
and ‘Turgenev.” 

Turgenev too spoke highly about 
America. Among his manuscripts left 
in Paris, a new precious piece of paper 





was tound shortly before the war: it 
_ ‘art of the above quotations is taken from 
4 stvly on American-Russian historical ties by 
Andrey Sizov. 
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was a copy of a questionnaire which he 
had filled out. The question: “Who, 
in your estimation, was the greatest 
man in history?”’— Turgenev an- 
swered: ‘George Washington.” 

Generations of Russian youth consid- 
ered Uncle Tom’s Cabin, the books of 
Mark Twain, Fenimore Cooper, Long- 
fellow, Mayne-Reid, Jack London as 
inalienably their own, as familiar and 
as dear to them as any beloved Rus- 
sian classic. One should not under- 
estimate the psychological result of 
such an affinity—knowing something 
so well since early childhood means, in 
this case, to love it, be it the valley of 
the Connecticut River, the house of 
Huckleberry Finn or even Main Street. 
And a study in itself could be devoted 
to the role of Whitman in Russia, and 
to his influence on our poetry; and, of 
course, to the part Russia has played 
in bringing about a full appreciation 
of this great poet and American. 

I feel sorry for people who learned 
about America from books other than 
those which graced our childhood. And 
sorry that until recently the Americans 
have not had sufficient opportunity to 
study the Russians and Russia through 
their own books. In the past of a coun- 
try are hidden the prophecies and the 
answers—the keys—to the future of a 
country. And another commonplace, 
which one cannot repeat often enough: 
literature is both result and cause of 
the life of a nation, its reflection as 
well as its educational force; its im- 
age, its mirror and its builder at the 
same time. 

Interest in American literature has 
not lessened, but increased since 1917. 
In that period 50 million copies of 
books by American authors have ap- 
peared including Jack London, Mark 
Twain, O. Henry, Upton Sinclair, 
Theodore Dreiser, John Dos Passos, 
Ernest Hemingway, William Faulk- 
ner, John Steinbeck, Richard Wright, 
Pearl Buck, Sinclair Lewis, Langston 
Hughes, and others. American litera- 
ture held for the new generation a 
new, a double attraction: the resem- 
blance between its own pioneer epoch 
and that of the American past; and 
second—America’s technical progress, 
which this generation, called upon to 
build a new country, wanted to achieve 
even at the highest price of hardship 
and self-sacrifice. 

Perhaps precisely the hardship and 
this spirit of self-sacrifice at least partly 
explain Jack London’s tremendous suc- 
cess in the Soviet Union. In 1924- 
1927 interest in Jack London’s short 
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stories was so great that popular songs 
were composed about the men of the 
Klondike, or other Jack London char- 
acters and backgrounds. I myself 
wrote at that time about half a dozen 
lyrics commissioned by popular com- 
posers, poems either directly based on 
Jack London’s stories or deriving from 
them. 

Life, nature, human relations, work, ° 
love, death or birth—everything was 
hard, strong, cruel and clean in those 
old, naive Russian songs, or, to be more 
precise, in the stories which impressed 
us so much. 

The popularity of American litera- 
ture in the Soviet Union was so great 
that I dare to assert that most Ameri- 
can writers were more widely known 
there than in their own country. Their 
books were translated almost immedi- 
ately after publication—a fact which 
created a sort of parallelism between 
the spiritual atmosphere of our two 
countries, otherwise so deeply and in- 
tegrally different from one another at 
that time. The social trend in Ameri- 
can literature corresponded of course 
with the spirit dominating the Soviet 
Union. The disillusions of the authors 
of the twenties—the empty-hands-and- 
empty-hearts feelings—of the genera- 
tion affected by the war furnished the 
Russian youth with a new reaffirmation 
of the necessity to build their new 
world. The American adventure-novel 
with its fast tempo echoed the great 
adventure of the new Russian life. 

(Continued on page 22) 





O writer could ever invent such 

a story—only life can be so im- 
probable. So I would like to make it 
clear first of all that this incident real- 
ly took place, and that the man who 
experienced it is now in a military 
hospital in Alma-Ata. He is Senior 
Lieutenant Issambayev, a Kazakh by 
nationality. 

It was in the winter of 1942, near 
Voronezh, where half the Hungarian 
army was wiped out. Issambayev was 
out on an important scouting assign- 
ment. A Hungarian Honved regiment 
had taken up positions in a certain 
wood, and it was necessary to locate 
their machine-gun and mortar batteries 
before the Soviet attack. _ 

The muffling silence of the thick 
snow made any sharp sound ring out 
with especial clarity. In order to re- 
duce the sound of their movement to 
a minimum, Issambayev made his men 
keep at a distance of three hundred 
paces from each other. Each had his 
dagger loose in its sheath, for under 
no conditions could they fire. 

In the sector he had chosen, Issam- 
bayev discovered only two machine- 
gun nests and one mortar. He was just 
about to return when misfortune befell 
him. His Jeg was caught and twisted 
in a hole. The pain was so intense that 
Issambayev was barely able to draw 
his foot out again. 

The young Kazakh was able to 
stand pain, though his swarthy face 
with the prominent cheekbones and 
narrow eyes were rigid with the effort. 
For the present there could be no ques- 
tion of walking. 

He knew that somewhere, three hun- 
dred paces away, his sergeant, Belchi- 
kov, was crawling through the wood, 
but he also knew that he could make 
no sign. The slightest sound would 
reach the Hungarian outposts sooner 
than Belchikov. There was nothing to 
do but wait. When his patrol returned 
without him a search, of course, would 
be made and he would be found. 

The Kazakh senior lieutenant had 
barely had time to reason this out 
when he heard snow crunching and 
dry twigs snapping. Someone was ap- 
proaching. Perhaps one of his com- 
rades? That would be a stroke of luck. 

There . . . behind the bush... a 
helmet under a hood , . . Issambayev 
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THE RELATIVE FROM ASIA 


A true short story by BELA BALAZS 


recognized the shape at once; a Hun- 
garian soldier, a Honved. 

The Honved had not yet noticed 
him, and had it not been for that ac- 
cursed foot, he could have hurled him- 
self at the man and settled him with 
his dagger. 

Raising his tommy-gun, although he 
knew well that to shoot was out of 
the question, the lieutenant hissed: 

“Hands up!” 

It was only then that the Honved 
saw him. The Kazakh’s hard, implac- 
able face with the narrow eyes had an 
even stronger effect on the young fel- 
low than the barrel pointing steadily 
at him. He immediately threw away his 
rifle and raised his arms. 

“I surrender voluntarily. I have 
come over voluntarily,” he said, the 
Russian phrases he had previously pre- 
pared coming tumbling out in his haste. 
“T will no longer... ” 

“Silence!” Issambayev hissed, for the 
other had spoken too loudly. 

The boys words died away. He real- 
ly was just a boy, barely twenty, with 
something childlike in his expression. 
Fear flickered in his brown eyes, but 
his pale lips wore a pleading smile. He 
did indeed look as if he had only been 
waiting for the chance to give himself 
up. 

So far, so good. Senior Lieutenant 


_Issambayev of the Guards had taken 


a prisoner, but what in the world was 
he to do with him? With this con- 
founded leg he could not move from 
the spot. The main thing was, not to 
let the fellow see how helpless his 
conqueror was. 

Meanwhile, the Hungarian  con- 
tinued to stand there in front of Is- 
sambayev, with raised arms. It seemed 
almost as if he did it gladly, eagerly. 
Issambayev had to do something with 
the fellow. 

“Come closer,” he ordered 
whisper. “Give me your gun!” 

The Honved seemed doubtful as to 
whether he might lower his arms to 
do so. He settled the problem by de- 
monstratively holding his left arm high 
in the air, while he fumbled with his 
right for the rifle he had thrown away. 
Hastily, with alacrity, he handed it to 
the senior lieutenant, as much as to 
say: “There you are, sir... just tell 
me what to do!” 


in a 


And then the young fellow once 
more stood with his arms in the air, 
awaiting further commands, for all the 
world like a conscientious schoolboy 
before his teacher. What was to be done 
with him? 

Meanwhile an artillery duel had be- 
gun. Heavy shells were screaming over 
their heads, sometimes carrying a tree- 
top with them. 

The prisoner’s face, which had 
grown calmer in the certainty of having 
attained his objective, once more be- 
came uneasy. He stared with increas- 
ing fear at the inexorably hard, narrow- 
eyed face. Why was he not taken to 
headquarters? Could it be true what 
the German officers had told him, that 
the Reds take no prisoners? 

He did not believe that the Russians 
killed those who voluntarily surren- 
dered. But this narrow-eyed, brown- 
faced man was no Russian, he was a 
Tatar or something of that kind. It 
was an unfortunate chance that it 
should be some half-wild Asiatic into 
whose hands he had fallen. Could he 
expect understanding from such a man? 

While these thoughts were surging 
through the young Hungarian’s head, 
the ‘“‘Asiatic’* was considering how he 
could conceal his helplessness. For the 
prisoner must on no account see it. 

Issambayev peered right and left, 
as though awaiting the arrival of some- 
body, but this movement caused him 
such a sudden, agonizing pain in his 
injured leg that his face involuntarily 
contorted and a hiss escaped his lips. 

The prisoner looked at the leg in 
surprise. Evidently some suspicion had 
dawned on him. His attention must be 
distracted, so as to gain time. And this 
was the reason for a strange conver- 
sation. 

“How did you come to learn Rus 
sian?” 

“Unfortunately I know only a lit 
tle,” the lad hastened to reply. It was 
a relief when this terrible Asiatic asked 
him a sensible question. 

“T come from North Hungary, where 
the Carpathian Russians live. I hoped 
to use the unfortunate Russian cam- 
paign to learn the language better.” 

“The language of the people whom 
you torture and kill?” Issambayev in- 
terrupted roughly. 

“The Germans...” began the Hon- 
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in fresh alarm—, “the Ger- 


” 


“And not the Hungarians? Perhaps 


still worse, if anything!” 


The young fellow paled. 

“t... I didn’t want...” he stut- 
tered. “It was for that reason I came 
over. Lam...” 

“What are you?” 

“A university student of Budapest.” 

“Which faculty?” 

The Honved, who had been speak- 
ing with lowered head and eyes cast 
down, suddenly raised his head in sur- 


iprise. Incredulously he stared at the 


Red commander. Had his ears heard 
aright ? Was it “faculty” the man had 
said? A Bolshevik talking about facul- 
ties! A half-wild Asiatic with almond 
eyes and prominent cheekbones say- 
ing “faculty!” 

“The philological faculty,” the stu- 
dent replied hesitatingly. 

“Have you studied Hungarian phil- 
ology?” . 

The prisoner let both arms drop, de- 
spite orders and the gun still trained 
on him. He was so taken aback, so 
astounded, that he forgot all about 
the gun. As though held by a magnet, 
his eyes were fixed on the metallically- 
hard Asiatic face. “Philology,” the 
man had said. No doubt about it! And 
he said it in as casual a tone as if they 
were sitting in a university classroom 
instead of standing in this forest of 
death outside Voronezh. 

“Yes,” replied the prisoner, his 
amazement finding expression in a 
smile, feeling as though he were dream- 
ing. “Hungarian philology is my main 
subject.” 

“Which course are you in?” 

“The sixth.” 

“Have you attended Professor Ne- 
meth’s lectures ?” 

The student found it impossible to 
reply at first. It was incredible! He 
tubbed his forehead. 

“Yes, yes!” he cried finally. 

“Quiet !”” The command was no long- 
er hard and threatening, but almost 
friendly, This gave the student cour- 
age to put a question himself. 

“How do you know about Profes- 
sor Nemeth?” he asked. 

A faint smile passed over the Asiatic’s 
hard face. He saw the Hungarian lad’s 
utter amazement and had understood 
Its cause. 

[ received my last letter from him 
tw» months before the war broke out.” 

“Letter?” 

“he Honved smiled as though in a 


dream and made a movement as if to 





embrace the Red officer who continued: 

“T am also a professor of philology at 
the Kazakh University in Alma-Ata, 
and am studying the relationship bet- 
tween the Kazakh and Hungarian lan- 
guages.” 

“But then we must be... ” the 
student stammered, “‘we must be of the 
same race, if our theory is correct.” 

And then a conversation began on 
the most ghastly battle-field in history, 
between the two firing lines, in a snow- 
filled wood over which hundreds of 
shells were screaming. 

“T have also studied the Central- 
Asian roots of the Hungarian langu- 
age,” the Honved said, beaming. But 
then his face darkened again. The 
Hungarian mortars were getting to 
work. Shells whizzed through the 
trees not far away. 

“Hadn’t we better go, Herr Senior 
Lieutenant?” stammered the Honved. 
“The Hungarian patrols might find us 
here.” 

‘““That’s none of your business!” 

A shell whizzed down somewhere 
near. Old pines splintered, crashed one 
on top of the other, raising clouds of 
snow and tearing their long roots from 
the frozen soil. 

The Honved swiftly flattened him- 
self, the senior lieutenant tried to do 
the same, but-his injured leg hindered 
him. 

Again the prisoner’s attention was 
drawn to the leg. Crouching on the 
ground, squinting sideways at the lieu- 
tenant’s leg he said: 

“Professor Nemeth has returned to 
Vambery’s theory that the Kazakhs and 
Hungarians are related,” and as though 
this proved his standing as a friend, he 
added swiftly: “Herr professor, you 
have injured your leg. If you cannot 
walk, I will help you.” 

And that was what actually happen- 
ed. It was no simple matter, and took 
time. The young Honved could not 
carry the Red senior lieutenant on his 
back all the time. The firing was in- 
creasing in intensity on both sides. The 
only way to cross open spaces was by 
crawling. 

And while the projectiles of various 
types of modern war weapons continued 
to scream over their heads, while the 
Red Army’s annihilating attack ad- 
vanced and the catastrophic fate of the 
Hungarian forces approached, a Ka- 
zakh professor and a Hungarian stu- 
dent lay between the lines, and for lack 
of anything better to do, discussed the 
science in which they had a common 
interest. 


“Strange!” the Honved shook his 
head. “I should never have believed 
it possible.” 

“What?” 

“That out there in Asia, on the Chi- 
nese border, in Alma-Ata, there are 
Kazakhs living who... ” 

The student blushed and was silent. 
But the professor guessed what he 
meant. 

“You thought that we Kazakhs still 
carried our meat under our saddles, 
like our common ancestors fifteen hun- 
dred years ago? That we were still 
nomads living in tents and driving our 
herds over the steppe?” 

“We know so little about Asia,” said 
the Hungarian student shamefacedly, 
“We've been wrongly informed.” 

“In Budapest, of course, you are 
taught that Bolshevism is the enemy of 
culture. Well, my father was illiterate 
and at the age of forty for the first time 
in his life sat at a table, on a chair, 
eating with a knife and fork. But my 
brothers and sisters, and I myself, stud- 
ied in the Kazakh schools and colleges 
which the Soviet State has established.” 

It sounded like a fairy-tale, all that 
the “wild Asiatic” with the narrow eyes 
was telling, as he lay there in the snow 
beside his prisoner. In far-off Asia, as 
far as the Chinese-Mongolian frontier, 
as far as the Pacific, there were modern 
industrial towns. Alma-Ata was a 
beautiful garden city with not only a 
Kazakh University, but also a Kazakh 

(Continued on page 31) 


A Kazakh sniper who accounted for 239 Nazis, 
and who has been awarded the medal "For 
Valor" and the "Order of the Red Star." He 
had been a tractor driver before the war. 































The New 


Question: 
stated editorially, allegedly on the basis 
of information contained in an article 
in a Soviet publication, that the USSR 
is going capitalistic and that its system 
is state capitalism., What truth is there 
in these statements? R. S., Bklyn, N. Y. 


York Times 


Answer: The New York Times comes 
upon its discovery rather belatedly. Its 
comments are based on excerpts pub- 
lished in the April issue of the Amer- 
ican magazine, Science and Society, from 
an article that appeared in the August 
1943 issue of the Soviet Journal Pod 
Znamenem Marxisma. (Under the Ban- 
ner of Marxism.) 

The Times not only devoted an ar- 
ticle to the subject but elaborated its 
position in two editorials. In them we 
find the Times chastising the Soviets 
for abandoning Socialism for which it 
manifests a sudden touching devotion. 

American correspondents in the So- 
viet Union including the Times’ own 
correspondent, Ralph Parker, reported 
that the Times attack met with the 
scornful comment that, having failed to 
annihilate the Red Armies with those 
weapons, reactionary American journ- 
alists were turning their loaded pens 
upon Soviet socialism. 

Upon careful study of the article in 
the original, we find no suggestions for 
the alteration of the Socialist economic 
system. On the contrary, it is a review 
of the tasks undertaken by the Soviet 
Government in converting the privately 
owned and capitalistically run economy 
of Russia into a socially owned and so- 
cially operated industry, and coopera- 
tively owned and operated agriculture. 
The article points out that on the basis 
of this socialization and the planned 
production it made possible, the Soviet 
Union was able, in a brief period, to 
accomplish miracles of industrial‘zation 
and modernization of its agriculture and 
to procure a progressively more abund- 
ant life for its people. Above all, the 
article stressed the fact that to the So- 
cialist organization of its economy be- 
longs the credit of educating as well as 
arming the people to withstand the 
greatest assault in history and turn the 
tide of war toward Allied victory. 

Where the article found fault was in 
the fact that these great successes in its 
economy were not clearly reflected in 
the teachings in the Soviet schools; that 
the laws that operate in the economy 
of the initial stages of Socialism were 
not correctly assessed. 

Its most withering criticism was di- 
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rected at the enemies of Socialism, at 
the Trotskyite and Bukharinite agents 
of Fascism, who iad attempted to cor- 
rupt the teachings of economics of the 
Socialist period in the USSR and deny 
the Socialist relationships that have been 
established. For this purpose they had 
characterized the economic enterprises of 
the Soviet Union as state «<apitalist en- 
terprises, and in the sphere of economic 
theory had insisted that the laws of 
capitalist economy still governed the 
economy of the Soviet Union. Through 
such teachings they had sought to 
spread disbelief in the success of So- 
cialism in the USSR and general pessi- 
mism and confusion in order to under- 
mine the morale of the Soviet Union. 

Another dangerous tendency noted 
was the contention of others that with 
the passing of the capitalist economy and 
its relationships in the USSR all of the 
economic laws that operated in the cap- 
italist economy had disappeared, and 
furthermore, that the Socialist system is 
completely free of any objective laws 
inherent in its economy. 


The article points out that any and 
all systems are subject to-the action of 
laws, or else there could be no system, 
nor would it be possible to study scien- 
tifically its characteristics. Planning of 
increased production in the USSR had 
to take cognizance of the laws based on 
the objective necessities of the Soviet 
svstem. And as a Socialist society it 
is able to plan the development and use 
of its resources, plants, fields and labor; 
i.e. it is able to produce all the goods for 
the satisfaction of the needs of society 
and the individual. 


Values that are so created and dis- 
tributed must have a measure, and the 
measure is the labor of the individual. 
Here is where the planned Socialist so- 
ciety applies, in «2 modified form, the 
law of value which existed under capital- 
ism to the needs of Socialist society. 


The Times seems to object to two op- 
posite things at the same time. It claims 
that because of the concentration of 
economic power in the State the indi- 
vidual is regimented and, at the same 
time, it objects to the fact that the in- 
dividuals are not sufficiently regimented 
because the labor of people is differenti- 
ated and paid on the basis of values cre- 
ated, rather than uniformly. 


Another grievance of the Times is that 
the individual does not get the full prod- 
uct of his labor; that the use values 
he gets back in satisfaction of his needs 
are less than the value created. The 
Times suddenly discovers that the “sur- 
plus labor” is retained by society for the 
purpose of accumulation of social cap- 


By THEODORE BAYER 


ital, that is, for expanding production. 
Part of this surplus labor goes to the 
continued satisfaction of the rising needs 
of the growing population of the USSR, 
in the shape of wages; part is allotted 
to the social services and social security 
that the Soviet people enjoy; and last 
but not least, part is allotted to defense. 
Thus a lot of “surplus labor” has been 
consumed in the defeat of Hitler. 


It would be impossible to unravel all 
the confusions that the Times managed 
to pack into its comments and all the 
gratuitous slanders which it took this oc- 
casion to make. However, the Times was 
quite willing to forgive the errors of So- 
viet practice as well as doctrine and even 
welcome its state capitalism if it will 
“remove the old dogmatic obstacles to 


cooperation between ‘Socialist’ Russia 
and ‘Capitalist?’ America and Great 
Britain.” This is the old anti-Soviet 


trick of calling for American-Soviet co- 
operation while undermining the _ basis 
for such cooperation, by deliberate mis- 
information and slander. 


It is time that the New York Times 
accepted the fact that it is the sincere 
desire of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics to cooperate with America and 
Great Britain, whatever the social and 
economic formation of these countries 
may be, and without interference in 
their affairs. Fortunately for the peace 
of the world the governments and 
peoples of the United States and Great 
Britain have adopted the same view. 


It is regrettable that News Week in 
its issue of April 17th, in an article by 
Ralph Robey, used the same material 
for similar purposes. Curiously enough 
the writer believes that there are no 
significant changes in the economic 
thinking or practices of the Soviet Union 
and that it is definitely not shifting to 
a capitalistic basis. It even taunts the 
Times for wishful thinking. 


The significance of this article is the 
implication that because the Soviet 
Union remains Socialist, there remain 
ideological obstacles to collaboration 
between the Soviet Socialist economy and 
the capitalist economy of the United 
States and the British Commonwealth. 
This would imply that the price the 
Soviet Union must pay for our col- 
laboration must be the surrender of its 
Socialist economy. This is obviously a 
throwback to the dark period of non- 
collaboration with the Soviet Union, 
which was responsible for so many ills 
of the present world and completely 
out of keeping with the need for the 
successful prosecution of the war and 
the building of the peace envisaged in 
Teheran. 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
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AN ANTI-PATRIOTIC CONGRESS 


The handpicked “congress” organized by Polish reactionary groups 
with the aim of influencing the American presidential elections 


SO-CALLED “National Con- 

gress of American Poles,” sum- 
moned for the purpose of undermining 
inter-Allied unity and torpedoing the 
common war effort against the Axis, is 
to be held in Buffalo, N. Y., on May 
28, 29 and 30. 

The gathering is sponsored by reac- 
tionary American-Polish fraternal and 
other organization leaders whose domi- 
nant purpose appears to be disrupting 
Anglo-Soviet-American relations under 
the pretext of championing the cause of 
Poland’s territorial integrity. Agents in 
the United States of the Polish exiled 
regime in London, are taking an active 
part in the congress preparations. And 
only those Polish organizations direct- 
ly committed to the support of the Po- 
lish exiled regime in London and to 
its anti-United Nations policy are eli- 
gible to send delegates or visitors. 

The calls to the congress are filled 
with superheated appeals to make the 
gathering impressive. According to them 
Poland is “now more directly threat- 
ened than at any previous time in her 
history.” It is made to seem that the 
Soviet Union is bent upon annexing 
Poland; that the reincorporation of 
former Western Ukrainian and Byelo- 
Russian territories seized by Poland in 
1920 is tantamount to “a fifth partition 
of Poland,” indeed, to nothing less than 
her “complete liquidation.” 

Some propaganda declarations go so 
far as to urge a virtual declaration of 
war against the Soviet Union, described 
as “the main aggressor” against Poland, 
claiming that no ground for mutual 
understanding can conceivably exist be- 
tween the Poles and the USSR. 

In its issue of April 11 the Polish 
language newspaper, Kronika, of New- 
ark, N. J., semi-official organ of the 
Pulaski Foundation whose director, S. 
Gutowski, holds an important place on 
the executive committee of the congress, 
set forth some of the aims of the forth- 
coming congress. 

Among these are demands that the 
U.S. Congress shall refuse recognition 
of any territorial readjustments made 
during the war; that Congress shall 
tepudiate the statement of policy laid 
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down by Prime Minister Churchill in 
his report to the House of Commons on 
February 22; that the British govern- 
ment shall restore publication rights 
(with apologies) to the ultra-reaction- 
ary Polish language paper Wiadomo- 
sci Polskie, of London, suspended from 
publication by authorities for its hyster- 
ical tirades against the Soviet govern- 
ment; that the U. S. Congress de- 
mand the release of all Poles now in 
the USSR, and the liquidation of the 
Polish Army of Gen. Z. Berling, now 
engaging the Nazis on the eastern 
front. 

The keen interest exhibited in the 
“Polish question” by such ardent foes 
of President Roosevelt’s policies as Sen- 
ators Wheeler, Reynolds, Vandenberg 
and others indicate that back of the 
issue as it is being presented to Amer- 
icans of Polish extraction are sundry 
groups of appeasers, isolationists and 
enemies of the war effort. ‘Thus the 
American Poles are being used as a 
wedge for shattering the Moscow, Cai- 
ro and Teheran accords. 

Polish-American sponsors of the con- 
gress sedulously repeat the declarations 
of the appeasers and isolationists on for- 
eign policy. Their newspapers reprint 
articles lifted in toto from the Hearst, 
McCormick and Patterson press. Every 
effort is made to set Polish nationalistic 
impulses on fire with hatred of the 
Soviet Union, Great Britian, Czecho- 
slovakia and all other imaginary en- 
emies of Poland. The Moscow and 
Teheran agreements are presented as 
“diplomatic defeats for the democra- 
cies.” The impending invasion of West- 
ern Europe is described as “a Soviet 
maneuver.” President Roosevelt, State 
Secretary Hull and Prime Minister 
Churchill have all been pilloried in the 
Polish language press as having “sold 
Poland down the river to Stalin.” In- 
deed, Polish-Americans working in war 
production have been warned that their 
increased productivity will only 
strengthen the hand of “‘Poland’s worst 
enemy, Russia,” via lend-lease ship- 
ments. 

The congress thus promises to be a 
veritable bacchanalia of anti-United 
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Nations pronouncements and mani- 
festos. The Polish exiled regime in 
London, discredited with its own people 
in Poland, is spending enormous sums 
this year in the effort to manufacture 
an American public opinion favorable to 
its own anti-democratic and anti-coali- 
tion policies. It is generally accepted 
among Polish-Americans in Chicago 
that one of the leading spirits behind the 
congress is Dr. K. Ripa, the Polish 
Consul in Chicago. 

Undoubtedly a chief motive of the 
Congress is to influence the coming 
Presidential elections. Polish-American 
leaders boast that there are four to five 
million American Poles in the United 
States. The 1940 census gives the fig- 
ure as 2,416,320 of whom but 801,680 
—that is, the chief element likely to be 
swayed by Polish nationalistic impulses 
—are foreign-born. This is less than 
half the estimate commonly given by 
Polish-American leaders. The total cir- 
culation of the Polish language press— 
not counting house organs of fraternal 
groups—is under 200,000. 

Even the Polish-born are largely 
trade union members influenced by cur- 
rent trends in American labor. It can- 
not ‘be said that they, and far less Po- 
lish-Americans of the second and third 
generations, are “represented” by those 
who put themselves forward as their 
spokesmen, the emigré politicians and 
journalists grouped around reaction- 
ary sheets like Novy Swiat. 

These gentlemen expect to resume 
their careers in Poland. They have no 
sense of responsibility to America or 
¢oncern for American interests. ‘They 
calculate on using their supposed infiu- 
ence on the Polish-American vote as 
pressure on American political parties 
to further their own group. That is 
why they pursue such a reckless course. 

The congress will presume to be the 
unanimous expression of the Polish- 
American community. The fact  re- 
mains, however, that there are impor- 
tant rifts even within its own organiza- 
tional machinery. 

M. F. Wegrzynek, publisher of the 
reactionary Polish language Novy 

(Continued on page 32) 
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“Poland Believed HMitler’° 


Tue Curtain Risks, by Quentin Rey- 
nolds: Random House. $2.75. 


ROM the books. of American and 

British correspondents in Moscow, 
describing each other there has emerged 
a composite portrait of Quentin Reynolds 
that presents a very human, life-loving 
and friendly sort of man. And these 
qualities which shine forth from each of 
his own vivid and readable books, have 
enabled Reynolds to come close to and 
understand the friendly Russian people, 
giving a sense of intimate contact that 
few other correspondents have been able 
to achieve. 

Nearly half of Reynolds’ latest book 
deals with the Soviet Union. Rey- 
nolds went there via Iran, arrived in 
Moscow in the Spring of 1942, and spent 
a little over a year in the country. His 
arrival came after the German defeat 
before Moscow; and before he left the 
tide had turned at Stalingrad. The year 
that he covered was thus the most fateful 
year of the whole war. 

Of the book’s eighteen chapters two 
stand out. One, “The Curtain Rises” 
from which the book takes its title, con- 
tains an interview with General Mont- 
gomery and a note on the American 
home front which should be read by 
every American. The second is: “Poland 
Believed Hitler” and it would be well 
if every American could read that chapter 
too. Part of the chapter is prefaced as 
follows: 

“(From here on my story is one which 
has not been told before. None of the 
following facts came to me from Soviet 
sources. I have checked on everything as 
much as possible and I am convinced that 
everything that follows is one hundred per- 
cent true.) 

. “After prolonged negotiations the 
Russians permitted the Poles to establish 
relief organizations with the aid of Lend- 
Lease supplies. Eventually the Poles had 
520 agents throughout the country. They 
were organized into committees, each com- 
mittee headed by a selected agent who was 
called in the language of diplomats ‘homme 
de confiance.’ Many of these committee 
chairmen were given Polish diplomatic 
passports. 

“Meanwhile the Sikorsky government in 
London said that it wanted to raise a Polish 
Army from the Poles incarcerated in Rus- 
sia. An agreement was concluded with the 
Kremlin on August 14, 1941, which pro- 
vided for the raising of an army of 30,000 
men. This agreement was subsequently 
amplified by accord and the figure was 
raised to 96,000 men. . . 

“A short time later a Polish relief dele- 
gate named Rola-Janicki arrived in Kuiby- 
shev from Tashkent. The Grand Hotel 
seemed very lovely to him after Tashkent. 
He ate well and listened to the dulcet music 
of the four-piece orchestra and so rapt was 
his attention that he departed from the 
hotel, leaving his wallet on the table. The 
Russians found the wallet and it was sent 
to the police station to be called for by 
the owner. But it was never called for. 
One reason, perhaps, was the fact that it 
contained locations of new railroads of 
military importance which had never been 
shown on any known map. Rola-Janicki 


was given three days to leave the country. 
He left. 
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“The Russians rather understandably be- 
came annoyed. They inaugurated a sys- 
tematic check-up of all relief delegates. 
They found a large number of them in 
possession of diplomatic passports. Close 
surveillance was put upon them and the 
Russians are very good in that ‘close sur- 
veillance’ department. One hundred and 
twenty Poles were eventually arrested, 
charged with espionage, anti-Soviet propa- 
ganda among the Poles, and attempting to 
spread panic among the Russians. All this 
happened at a critical time. The Ger- 
mans had just launched their great offen- 
sive against Stalingrad and the Caucasus. 
The Germans were doing very well then, 
and the Russians were in no mood to 
humor those who were spreading anti- 
Soviet propaganda. One can see their 
point. 


“Those who were arrested include; 
Wiencek, delegate to Alma Ata; Professo, 
Heitzmann, delegate to Samarkand; Wisin. 
ski, delegate to Kirov; Glogowski, dele. 
gate to Ahkabad; Winiarczyk, delegate ty 
Tsitsihar; and Zachjasiewicz and Dr, 
Slowikowski, members of the Relief Com. 
mittee in Kuibyshev. Arlet, first secretary 
of the Polish Embassy, was arrested and 
expelled from the country. So were Zelin. 
ski, Polish consul in Vladivostok anu the 
consul in Archangel, whose name | > |q 
not obtain. Of the one hundred and tweaty 
who were arrested, seventy-five were ex. 
pelled from Russia, twenty were acquitted, 
several were convicted of espionage. There 
are still at this writing (June, 1943) fif. 
teen awaiting trial. Ambassador Kot, 
weak explanation to Vyshinsky that he per. 
sonally disapproved of relief workers do- 
ing intelligence work, hardly endeared the 
former law professor to the second-in-con. 
mand of the Russian Foreign Office.” 


The Ship Didn’t Sink 
A review by JESSICA SMITH 


My Lives In Russia, by Markoosha 
Fischer. Harper & Bros., $2.75. 


NAYS Markoosha Fischer in the open- 

ing section of her book: 

“It was with great pain that I wrote 
this book. I did not write it because I 
wanted to discredit a brave ally or bring 
disunity among the United Nations or give 
comfort to the enemy.” 


This disingenuous statement will fool 
nobody. Such a book at such a time 
could have no other purpose than the 
one the author disavows. Markoosha, 
incidentally, is the wife of Louis Fischer 
who having made a career out of Soviet 
Russia and a good living out of the 
Women’s Clubs he lectured to about it 
year after year, turned against the 
USSR in its darkest days. Having writ- 
ten volumes about the magnificent ac- 
complishments of the Soviet people and 
given hundreds of foreign visitors a glow- 
ing picture of Soviet life on conducted 
tours, he presently discovered that the 
Soviet people were living under a tyranny 
worse than that of the Tsar. He was 
one of those who thought they couldn’t 
withstand Hitler’s attack. Some months 
after June, 1941, Walter Duranty is re- 
ported to have asked him: 

“Well, Louis, how does it feel to have 
deserted a ship that didn’t sink?” 

But to return to Markoosha. She 
seems to have spent most of her life de- 
serting her native land. She was born in 
Russia. Her sister took part in the 1905 


Revolution, and thereafter the mother, ~ 


“doubled her efforts to make a lady in- 
stead of a revolutionist of me.” Mar- 
koosha studied abroad, went back to Rus- 
sia during the First World War to help 
her people, but left again after a year 
“unable to stand the ugly atmosphere.” 
Next we find her in America where she 
lived a “pleasant and stimulating life,” 
and eventually made her way back to 
Russia, now married to Louis, in 1922. 
Out of Russia for a while, doing sec- 
retarial work at the Lausanne confer- 
ence, she makes the extraordinary state- 
ment that she was unable to return to 
Moscow because she was then pregnant, 
and it was impossible to find a suitable 


room in Moscow. So she settled down 
in Berlin. 


Now I have no wish to gloss over Mos- 


-cow’s housing difficulties. I was living 


there myself at that time, and know all 
about them. But Markoosha, remember, 


/ was a Russian. Babies were being bom 


in Moscow every day. Those same babies 
grew into the young men who built the 
new Russia and who have been giving 
such a good account of themselves in the 
ranks of the Red Army. They do not 
seem to have been greatly handicapped 
by those early housing problems. 

When she was able to guarantee he: 
living conditions in advance, Markoosha 
finally went back. Of course she had 
some very hard times in those early days. 
Once she opened a can of sardines that 
smelled to heaven. But by ahd large, the 
Fischer family seem to have done pretty 
well for themselves, and the time came 
when material conditions were great!) 
improved, their apartment became 2 
Mecca for tourists, and was famous for 
gay parties at which the elite of the for- 
eign colony and the cream of the Soviet 
intelligentsia, according to Markoosha’s 
descriptions, seem to have gathered. 

Then the purge came. And for one 
reason or another, it seems to have hit 
particularly hard in Fischer circles. Pos- 
sibly this may have had something to do 
with the fact that due to Markoosha’s 
previous residence in Germany, her social 
group in Moscow was preponderantly 
German, and seemed also to have a very 
liberal sprinkling of Trotskyites, people 
like the traitors George Andreichine, 
Bukharin, and others prominently men- 
tioned in the Treason Trials. Of course 
those purge years were difficult, and of 
course, too, since Yezhov and Yagoda 
themselves turned out to be traitors, 
there were some innocent people involved. 
But no honest person today questions 
the reality of the gigantic plot that was 
being brewed against the Soviet Union 
by groups working with agents of Ger- 
many and Japan, nor the immense boon 
it has been to the cause of the United 
Nations that the Soviet Union got rid of 
its traitors and quislings in advance 0 
Hitler’s attack. 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
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3y this time, too, Louis was beginning 


to carve out a career for himself in 
Sp.in, and when that collapsed, he caught 


the glint of gold in them thar anti-Soviet 
hilis. So the whole family got out for 
zood. § 

‘There’s really nothing more to be said 
about this revolting little book. 


Russian Pioneers 
In America 
A Review by RALPH PETERSON 


Heaven Is Too Hien, by Mildred Mas- 
terson McNeilly. William Morrow 
and Company. $3.00. 


MERICANS have almost forgotten 
that Alaska was once a part -of 
Russia. A Seattle newspaperwoman 
has reminded us of this period in a bril- 
liant and exceptionally well-considered 
historical novel that does the dual task 
of providing us with something of the 
historical background of both Russia 
and America. 

Count Danilo Chernov was an early 
refugee from Tsardom. His crime was 
a passion for mankind, but instead of 
sulking out his exile in some continental 
cafe, he went seven thousand miles to an 
unknown clime and did the spadework 
for the development of the extreme end 
of a new continent. The novel “Heaven 
Is Too High” is mostly his biography, 
and also the story of a man named Alex- 
ander Baranov, the plebeian half of the 
exploring force. 

Chernov was utterly unlike most royal 
exiles, his interest was the interest of the 
man banished from his native land, but 
it was also the interest of a man shel- 
tering and nourishing his love for Rus- 
siaa He was not pioneering to regain 
his lost stature, but pioneering to acquire 
something for the land he loved, not its 
Empress. He threw in his lot with the 
sailor Baranov after his brush with auto- 
cratic Empress Catherine and came to 
Alaska not in disgruntled revenge, but 
in search of a tangible accomplishment 
to redeem Russia from the varied insani- 
ties of its ruler. 

Neither Chernov nor Baranov were 
men diseased with desire for unlimited 
profit. With plenty of obstacles, they 
built in the treeless land around Sitka an 
empire based upon fur. But theirs was 
not the theory of John Jacob Astor—as 
much fur as possible for as little invest- 
ment. In their hands, the Eskimos who 
had only lately fought the Russian “in- 
vasion” received decent treatment and 
the stature they wanted—that of brother. 

lhe period of this novel is 1790-1810, 
and the very beginnings of that nation 
that will play such a focal role in the 
final decision of this war are revealed 
step by step, with a minimum of non- 
sense and plenty of fact. Mrs. McNeil- 
y deserves a lot of credit for her insist- 


ence upon history. 

here are no footnotes in this book; 
but this reviewer feels that any possible 
doc mentation would bear out the reve- 
lati is this author has made. The trans- 
ter of Alaska from Russian to Ameri- 
can influence was the first tangible sign 
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German _sol- 
diers stripped 
to the skin, pull 
and tug in the 
effort to clear 
their boats out 
of the Don Riv- 
er mud. A 
scene from 


“One Inch 
From Victory.” 


of unanimity of interest between what 
has become the Soviet Union and the 
United States. Encyclopedic in concept, 
and a literary masterpiece in execution, 
“Heaven Is Too High” is a novel worth 
recommending to any American. The 
title is a grim reminder. It came from 
the way the Chernov and Baranov forces 
had of saying: “Heaven is too high, and 
the Tsar is too far.” 


Soviet War Aims 


Wuat Russta Wants, by Joachim 
Joesten, Duell, Sloan and Pearce. $2.50. 


T is a sign of the new breath in 
American-Soviet relations that, while 
hopelessly mean and neurotic misrepre- 
sentations of Soviet foreign policy writ- 
ten by White Russian emigres can still 
find American publishers, sound and ob- 
jective books like Dulles’ “Road to Te- 
heran” and this book by Joesten are also 
finding publishers—and a larger public. 
Joesten’s book has the merit of pre- 
senting Soviet policy in terms of a true 
realism that sees the Soviet Union as 
our ally and as an indispensable partner 
in the post-war world reconstruction. 
Thus, in stating the ethnical and his- 
torical validity of Soviet claims to West- 
ern Ukraine and Byelo-Russia, the Baltic 
Republics and Bessarabia and Bukovina, 
he also makes clear that none of them 
are contrary to the announced policy of 
America and Britain. In his analysis of 
Finnish-Soviet relations Joesten exposes 
the propaganda that hoaxed the Western 
democracies, makes clear the integration 
of Nazi-Finnish policy and character- 
izes the Soviet-Finnish war in the fol- 
lowing terms: 


‘“. . . And when at last it (the USSR) 
resorted to war against Finland in the 
Winter of 1939 what then looked like un- 
adulterated aggression was in reality the 
school example of a preventive war, as 
has since been conclusively demonstrated 
by the Finnish record and by the march 
of events.” 


Similarly enlightening is Joesten’s ana- 
lysis of Polish anti-Soviet propaganda. 


Like “The Road to Teheran,” Joesten 
demonstrates that nowhere is there any 
probability of a clash between American 
and Soviet interests; that in the future, 
as in the past and the present, the in- 
terests of each call for friendly coop- 
eration. 

“What Russia Wants” is a revealing 
and useful book. Despite some minor 
weaknesses such as the author’s specula- 
tions on the prospects of Germany and 
Utopias in the Baltic, it remains a clear 
and realistic book on a subject on which 
Americans can use some clarification. 


The Film 


One INcH From Victory, Hitler’s Rus- 
sian Surprise. A Scoop Production. 
Commentary written and narrated by 
Quentin Reynolds. At the Stanley The- 
atre, in New York. 


ITH the German soldiers invad- 

ing Russia went cameramen to 
make a film record, with which to impress 
the people of the occupied countries and 
destroy their hopes of Soviet victory. But, 
as news of German setbacks in Russia 
filtered through, the propaganda boom- 
eranged and the films were hissed where 
they were shown. 

Reels of these films have fallen into 
Allied hands and now, under the ironic 
title of “One Inch From Victory,” and 
pieced out with other material to pro- 
vide historic backgrounds, they can be 
seen by American audiences. However, 
depite the documentary value, they make 
dull fare. 

Where the Soviet cameramen pick up 
the individual, where they dwell on the 
human even in battle, the enemy camera- 
men focus on machines, on masses, on 
power and destruction. The parade of 
grimness and demolition becomes mo- 
notonous. It would have helped “One 
Inch From Victory,” both as history and 
as a film, to have included relevant se- 
quences from Soviet documentaries. 

Quentin Reynolds commentary and 
narration is excellent and serves to hold 
the film together and give it meaning. 
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From Australia 


To Soviet Russia 'Topay: 

Here is a letter of appreciation from one 
who is your sole contributor in the State 
of Western Australia. : 

Your paper is of such excellence, and is 
so valuable to all groups, organizations and 
individuals who are interested in promot- 
ing knowledge of the USSR and increas- 
ing friendly relations with that country, 
that I feel impelled to make it better known. 
Within the next few weeks, therefore, it 
is my intention to seek subscribers, and I 
confidently expect to be sending these for- 
ward soon. 

You will notice from attached cuttings, 
that we have shown an Exhibition of Soviet 
Photos, presented by the Soviet Legation for 
use of Russian Medical Aid Committee 
Funds in Australia. This has just com- 
pleted a four weeks’ showing, and thou- 
sands of individuals from all walks of life 
visited it during the period between 10 
a.m. and 10 p.m. daily. 

The film “MISSION TO MOSCOW” is 
also educating filmgoers in Perth where 
it is having full houses at the present time. 

With best wishes for your work in pro- 
moting Allied friendship and unity, 

Maurice Silver 
Mt. Lawley, Western Australia 


What Kind of Articles Would 
You Like? 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 

I have just finished reading the last issue 
(March 1944). Like every number I have 
received during the past four years, it is 
splendid. 

The space devoted to letters “From Our 
Readers” ‘s well used and very often holds 
letters that give the reader new light on 
some of the various questions that present 
themselves. One such letter in the March 
issue came from J. Ars. I am glad to let 
him know that it is appreciated. 

The letter from A. S., New York City, 
is a very frank expression of what he 
thinks should be done in order to make 
the magazine interesting and up to date. 
My advice would be to keep the frame- 
work of the magazine just as it has been 
for several years and as it is today. One 
of the things I like about it is the very 
fact that it is different. Your pictures are 
wonderful and I think, very well framed 
and placed. Hearst and several other pub- 
lishers give us all of the up to date style 
in their magazine sections, that we need 
and a little to spare. 

I do believe, however, that the suggestion 
offered by Julia P. Pavloff is a very good 
one. I think that one page in each issue 
giving a story of the activities of the com- 
mon people and especially the status of 
children, what their training is and what 
opportunities the country offers them, would 
be of interest to many of your readers. 
While, during the past few years, numerous 
articles have dealt with the various Soviet 
Republics, I am of the impression that a 
very large portion of your present sub- 
scribers did not read them. I think also 
that what the lady would like to know is 
what might be called the little things of 
life among the many groups that go to 
make up Soviet Russia today. A simple 
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story from one of the very people the 
story describes. A story that will show 
where the Soviet Government found them, 
from the social standpoint and where they 
are today. T. J. Welsh, 


Chicago, Ill. 


To SovieT Russia TopAy: 

I wish to take this opportunity to ex- 
press my deepest appreciation on the com- 
mendable work SRT is doing. This feeling 
exists with every member of my family. 
We all feel great admiration for the in- 
credible Russian people. 

We agree with T. W. Clarke of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., who writes on the Moscow 
subway. We, too, would like to know more 
about the great industrial efficiency of the 
Russian people in lines other than war. 


John D. Steffon 


Somerville, Mass. 


Finland Our Enemy 


To SovieT Russta ToDAy: 

According to a Chicago newspaper, Sen- 
ator Bridges (Rep., N. H.) stated in the 
Senate on March 7 that “Finland is a 
democracy as pure as any nation. She is 
at war because she was attacked. She 
never had allied herself with the Axis 
powers. . .. Finland is a nation that has 
displayed character and integrity. . . .” 
All this, as every close student of th 
European situation knows, is complete and 
utter nonsense—if not a downright fab- 
rication. ‘The facts of the matter are as 
follows: , 


1. Finland has of her own free will 
and accord for more than two years al- 
lowed Hitler to use her air bases to kill 
our seamen and sink our ships. 


2. Finland is of her own free will and 
accord fighting on the side of Hitler against 
our only strong allies, Russia and Britain; 
allies without whose strength we can 
never beat Hitler. 


3. Finland attacked Russia on the very 
same day tnat Hitler did, and later boasted 
of her act, more than a year after making 
peace with Russia. 

4. Finland is not a democracy in any 
sense of the word. She is ruled by a small 
group of fascistic-minded men of whom 
Baron Mannerheim, the very same man 
who crushed out Finnish democracy over 
20 years ago, is the leader. 

Senator Bridges, whether he knows it 
or not, has greatly aided Hitler. He 
should be made to account for his actions. 

Charles S. Seely, 

Lt. Cmdr, U. 8. Navy (Ret.). Editorial 

Director, Navy News, Norfolk, Va. 
Chicago, Illinois 


An Appreciation 


To SovieT Russia Topay: 

... It surely is a must on our list. The 
editors deserve great credit for their 
splendid work. No wide-awake person 
anywhere can afford to be without it. 

Best wishes for continued success. 


L. A. Young 
Cologne, New Jersey 


SA rrom oun READERS By 


Worker Deputies 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 

One evening recently, on the way to at- 
tending Union Meeting, I purchased a 
Soviet Russia Today and before the meet- 
ing was called to order I fingered 
through the pages, looking at the illustra- 
tions. A picture of Soviet Deputies held 
my attention; they were working people, 
every one, and the same kind of working 
people all about me in the union hall, 
waiting for the meeting to begin, seemed 
no different in any appreciable way. As 
I looked at my fellow union members | 
didn’t see a lawyer, nor a politician among 
them, and turning to the illustration of 
the Soviet Deputies, I could well imagine, 
not a clever lawyer, nor a conniving poli- 
tician among them. Here, in this wood- 
worker’s union hall, and there in the Rus- 
sian Soviet, were only working people, 
taking an active interest in their own af- 
fairs, that of raising their standards of 
living. 

Russell A. Morehouse 
Edmonds, Wash. 


Realism Toward Russia 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 

I am watching the trend of traditional 
organizations of anti-Russian press and 
their paid columnists trying to hold the 
lid on American people’s thinking, break- 
ing over a bit here and there by letting 
in their press, partial truths of outstanding 
facts about Russia, which they realize can 
no longer be completely hidden under the 
bushel, but to see how they cover up with 
half truths, and pure falsehoods, is very 
interesting. Some writers after seeing their 
predictions of Russian defeat in three to 
six weeks go on the rocks, are trying to 
steal the show from the Red Army, put- 
ting their successes over in our laps, like 
Constantine Brown, stating many times 
over, that Russia could not have stayed 
in the war thirty days without our help. 

This continued misrepresentation of facts 
is of two-fold purpose, either to confuse 
the minds of our people, holding them in 
readiness if opportunity arises to make 
favorable peace with Fascism, and turn 
on the Soviets; or if Fascism’s armies are 
beaten, a sizeable number of escapees may 
be able to rejoin the outside organizations 
to rebuild hatred sufficiently to hold the 
balance of power against her. 

I believe we cannot stress too much for 
benefit of new readers, the outstanding 
-living truths that made the Soviets great, 
and strong in a few years. People who 
seek truth would do well to review the 
writings by such great research scholars as 
Dr. Corliss Lamont, Dean Hewlett John- 
son of Canterbury, and hundreds of others. 

The last letter ever received from my 
Father, the late Judge J. J. Holloway, of 
Georgia, written in August 1936, stated 
he was watching the war in Spain and 
noted the reactionary forces in Britain 
and America tying the hands of the great 
but almost defenseless Democratic major- 
ity. Saw Russia as their only aid and 
that, through great difficulty. Said Russia 
was the hope of the world, and hoped 
he would live to see the ' approaching 
catastrovhe through. 

Lon A. Holloway 


Monroe, N. C. 
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(Continued from page 17) 


1928 set apart a special territory in the 
Far East. 

In 1934 this officially became the 
Jewish Autonomous Region, with its 
capital at Biro-Bidzhan. 

Then there are the Finno-Ugrians, 
a strong and vigorous racial stock con- 
centrated in the northwestern part of 
the Soviet Union. Numbering approxi- 
mately 4,600,000, they consist of the 
Finns and Karelians of the Karelo-Fin- 
nish Union Republic, the Estonians 
just south across the Gulf of Finland 
and a related patchwork of peoples 
like the Mariis, the Mordvinians and 
the Komi along the reaches of the 
Upper Volga and scattered as far east 
as the Ural Mountains. 

It is these nationalities of partly Fin- 
nish blood that provide the imperialist 
clique led by Baron Mannerheim an ex- 
cuse for claiming on behalf of a ‘““Great- 
er Finland” Soviet territory stretching 
all the way to the Urals. The Finno- 


PEOPLES OF THE SOVIET UNION 


Ugrians are aiso related to the Hun- 
garians and Turks, They are predom- 
inantly Greek Orthodox in religion, 
except the Finns and Estonians who 
are Protestant. 

Scores of other racial and national 
minorities dwell within the USSR. For 
example, the Latvians, the Lithuanians, 
the Moldavians, the Germans, the 
Iranians, the Mongols are all present 
in substantial numbers. Then there are 
some 30. small peoples in the Caucasus 
that I have not mentioned, including 
a few hundred Negroes, 26 more 
groups in the Scviet North and no less 
than 80 in the Far East. I shall take up 
these various minorities in due course. 
Meanwhile, the tremendous ethnic 
complexity of the Soviet Union should 
be already clear, with almost every 
type of color, physiognomy and cultural 
tradition represented in this grea* mul- 
ti-national, multi-racial Eurasian fed- 
eration. 


THE RELATIVE FROM ASIA 


(Continued from page 25) 


Academy and scientific institutes engaged 
in important scientific study. There were 
high schools, clinics, libraries, publishing 
houses, newspapers, magazines, many 
theatres, an opera house, a philharmonic 
orchestra, daily concerts. And all this 
was alive, functioning even now, in war- 
time, at the foot of Ala-Tau, whose 
snow-covered peak soared fifteen thous- 
and feet above the orchards. And the 
student heard about the Hungry Steppe, 
the desert which has been made rich and 
fruitful, and about Karaganda, where the 
greatest industrial works in the world 
were rising. 

In deep shame the student gazed at the 
Asiatic relative lying beside him. Every- 
one of his gestures, every tone of his voice 
contained more culture than a whole 
regiment of the Nazi barbarians. 

And as they lay there in the snow, the 
Kazakh, Senior Lieutenant Issambayev, 
once again took his Hungarian prisoner 
captive, and this time forever, by descrip- 
tions of his Asiatic home. 

“If only my countrymen had any idea 
of the ignorance in which we are kept, 
even in our universities.” 

“H ked | yourselv 

ave you never asked _ yourselves, 
then, where the strength of the Red Army 
comes from? Where our technique comes 
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from? Were your tank divisions des- 
troyed by hordes of wild Asiatic horse- 
men?” 

“It’s strange,” said the Hungarian 
student, impressed. “Formerly, when I 
studied the Central-Asiatic languages 
and thought about those 1egions from 
whence my Hungarain forefathers wan- 
dered out westwards, it always seemed 
to me that I was gazing into the far, dark 
past, which still brooded over my kindred 
who had remained there. It seemed to 
me that: my Magyar ancestors had man- 
aged to escape from there and plunge 
into the free current of European devel- 
opment. And now I feel that it is just 
the contrary, that the stream of history 
has turned. It is with us in Europe that 
time has stood still, while you, in far- 
off Asia are now the ones who are ad- 
vancing.” 

“And is that why you heave attacked 
us, to destroy this great work of human 
development?” 

The Honved’s head sank, his eyes were 
moist. 

“I feel that we European Hungarians, 
whom you have outpaced, are the poor 
relations who must come to you for help.” 
“If you really want it, you shall have 
aig 
Evening was already falling when every- 
one came running up to divisional head- 
quarters with much shouting and laugh- 
ter to see a strange spectacle. A Hun- 
garian prisoner was carrying on his back 
the Red officer who had captured him. 

“Who’s that bringing you along, Is- 
sambayev?” they asked laughing. 

“A relative.” 











A timely new 
publication— 


THE BALTIC 
SOVIET 
REPUBLICS 


With an Introduction 
By DR. FREDERICK L. SCHUMAN 


A condensation of the important book, 
THE BALTIC RIDDLE, by Gregory 
Meiksins. 10c. 
Published by NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
AMERICAN-SOVIET FRIENDSHIP 
232 Madison Ave. New York 16, N. Y. 








BOOK BRIEFS 


Tue Betts or St. Ivan’s, by Robert 
Spencer Carr. D. Appleton-Century 
Co., $2.00. 


ERHAPS this tedious and tasteless 

effort is the harbinger of a coming 
type of mystery-adventure story capitaliz- 
ing on the war in Russia as material. If 
so, let us be stoical. 

The characters in this first sample are 
an American engineer who returns to 
Russia, in the guise of a Red Cross 
worker, in order to bring some canned 
food to a priest; an Azerbaidzhanian 
actress trying to beguile him into smug- 
gling her into Hollywood; a priest with 
stock tags all over his beard and vest- 
ments; a political figure presented as a 
Russian variant of a Tammany ward 
heeler; and similar, minor stock figures, 
with a disinterred OGPU looming in 
the background. The author never makes 
up his mind as to what he warts his book 
to be, mystery or farce. Perhaps he 
planned it to be both; it succeeds in 
being neither. It winds up as a con- 
fusing bore. 


REPORTS AT THE JUBILEE SESSION OF 
THE ACADEMY OF SCIENCES IN THE 
USSR. In two booklets, each 25c. Pub- 
lished by the American Russian Insti- 
tute, 56 W. 45 St., New York 19, N. Y. 


NE booklet, “Twenty-Five Years 

of The Academy of Sciences of the 
USSR” by Academician A. A. Baikov, 
surveys the activity of the Academy as 
a whole and of all its branches. The 
other contains two reports, ‘“Develop- 
ment of the Exact Sciences in the USSR” 
by Academician A. F. Joffe, and ““Twen- 
ty-Five Years of Power Development 
in the USSR” by Academician A. V. 
Vinter. Taken together these two book- 
lets constitute a terse yet comprehen- 
sive review of Soviet science in its first 
quarter century. 





NOTCE TO OUR READERS 


If the mailing wrapper of your copy does 
not carry postal zone number please write it in 
and mail back to Subscription Department, 
Room 707, 114 E. 32 St., New York 16, N. Y. 





Publications of 
THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
AMERICAN-SOVIET FRIENDSHIP 





ORLEMANSKI and LANGE 


on Polish-Soviet Relations, in the 
pamphlet WE WILL JOIN HANDS 
WITH RUSSIA. 5¢ 











USA — USSR 


Addresses by Harold E. Ickes, Soviet 
Ambassador Alexander Gromyko and oth- 
ers at the Congress of American-Soviet 
Friendship celebrating the tenth anniversary 
of American-Soviet Diplomatic relations. 10c. 


ORGANIZED LABOR IN USSR 
by Edwin S. Smith 


In a convenient question and answer 
form a vast amount of information is 
packed into these forty-odd pages. 10c. 


LABOR’S STAKE IN AMER- 
ICAN-SOVIET FRIENDSHIP 


Addresses by William Green, R. S. 
Thomas, William McFetridge, Joseph 


Curran and others. 10c. 


FAMILY OF NATIONS: USSR 


How the more than seventy peoples of 
the Soviet Union live together as a family 
of nations. Illustrated. 10c. - 


SOVIET CHILDREN AND THEIR 
CARE by Rose Maurer 


Soviet child care from the pre-natal 
period through schooling with emphasis on 
wartime adaptations. Illustrated. 10c. 


SOVIET CONSTITUTION 


The complete text, with all amendments. 
Only American edition in print. 10c. 


DRAMA IN WARTIME RUSSIA 
by H. W. L. Dana 


Exciting data on Soviet war plays and 
war activities of the Soviet theater. Ill. 15c. 


SOVIET RUSSIA AND THE 
POST-WAR WORLD 


by Corliss Lamont 


Soviet policy, and its significance for 
present and post-war American-Soviet re- 
lations. New revised edition. 5c. 


S.R.T. Pamphlets 
THE MOLOTOV REPORT 


to the Supreme Soviet proposing the his- 
toric constitutional changes extending the 
autonomy of the Republics of the USSR. 
With an introduction by Jessica Smith. 5c. 


BEHIND THE POLISH-SOVIET 


BREAK by Alter Brody 
With introduction by Dr. Corliss Lamont. 

The background of Polish-Soviet relations 

and recent documentary material. 3c. 


Twenty per cent discount on quantities of 
16 or more on all above pamphlets from 


Soviet Russia Today 
114 East 32nd Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
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HANDS AND BOOKS ACROSS THE SEA 
(Continued from page 23) 


Many a Russian writer of that epoch 
started out not with the example of our 
great classics but with Upton Sinclair 
or Sherwood Anderson in his literary 
luggage. Many a Russian short story 
bore a striking resemblance to the stor- 
ies of O. Henry. Many a Russian 
clerk, engineer, worker, spoke, in those 
early books, a language which sounded 
like a translation from American slang. 
But parodies of Americana also found 
place in the Soviet Union. Thus, 
among the first, a well-known poet 
Marietta Shaginyan, wrote a satiric 
parody-novel: the adventures of “Jim 
Dollar.” Many other authors in the 
years 1923-1927 (including the author 
of this article) borrowed their themes 
from America. 

And one more, though insignificant 
proof, of how close to reality was our 
image of America: I found that same 
little satiric novel of mine, printed in 
1925 in Russia, in the house of some 
New York friends. Thus, almost 
twenty years later, I had the chance 
to open this book again and to com- 
pare my imagined America with the 
real one. I found the book very bad, 


but it was my writing, not my Amer- 
ica, which shocked me. 

The Renaissance, to all intents and 
purposes, passed Russia by. But her 
period of reconstruction after her civil 
war, has been a Renaissance of her own. 
And this Renaissance is still going on 
right now—neither Messerschmitts, nor 
tanks, nor incendiary bombs can halt 
it. It is enough to mention the work 
of rebuilding, already carried out in 
the Soviet Union. Or to enumerate 
the new great achievements in science 
and the arts. And in this cultural re- 
lations with America play a great part. 

I have quoted many a Russian writer 
on America’s great fight in the past. 
I would like to quote the words of a 
contemporary American about Russia’s 
great fight for its future. Lincoln 
Steffens, when he arrived in Paris in 
1919, from starving Moscow, said. ‘I 
have seen the future and it works.” 

But to understand how it works 
and why it works just this way and 
not another, Americans must recipro- 
cate that sincere and profound interest 
which the Russiafs have demonstrated 
toward America, 


ANTI-PATRIOTIC CONGRESS 


(Continued from page 27) 
Swiat of New York, who is official 
head of the fascistic National Committee 
of Americans of Polish Descent, is a Re- 
publican with ambitions of becoming 
Number One leader of the Polish- 
American community, by shifting its pre- 
dominantly pro-Roosevelt votes to the 
Republicans next fall. ; 

There are Democratic leaders on the 
other hand who, whilst supporting the 
anti-United Nations program of Mr. 
Weegrzynek’s committee, suspect that 
they may find themselves the dupes of a 
political strategem (planted by the Re- 
publican faction). They are reluctant 
to embrace an all-out anti-Roosevelt pro- 
gram. ‘They have not abandoned hope 
of persuading Roosevelt to adopt their 
views. Furthermore, they have serious 
doubts whether it will prove possible to 
swing the Polish-American vote, staunch- 
ly pro-Roosevelt, against the Adminis- 
tration next fall. 

It is significant that while K. Rozma- 
rek, president of the important Polish 
National Alliance, has accepted an im- 
portant role in the congress, another Po- 
lish National Alliance leader, F. X. 
Swietlik, Censor of the organization, has 
refused his personal support. These dif- 
ferences reveal a lack of agreement not 
only amongst the reactionary leaders 
themselves in supporting an anti-Roose- 
velt maneuver, but penetrate into the 


ranks of the membership where the divi- 
sions are no less acute, with the vast 
majority remaining unflinchingly loyal 
to the cause of national unity and the 
war effort. That popular response to 
the congress appeal is unexpectedly cool 
is manifest in the shrinking estimates of 
the attendance. 

The congress will by no means ex- 
press the majority sentiment of the Po- 
lish-American community. Tens. of 
thousands of American Poles are or- 
ganized in the Kosciuszko League, of 
which the Rev. S. Orlemanski, Roman 
Catholic pastor of the Parish of the Holy 
Virgin, Springfield, Mass., is honorary 
president. 

The representation in the American- 
Polish Labor Council of which Leo 
Krzycki, Polish-American labor leader 
is head, extends into hundreds of 
thousands of trade union members. 
Groups of Polish-American intellectuals 
are eager to promote cordial Soviet-Po- 
lish relations. The chief spokesman of | 
these is Prof. Oscar Lange, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, who, with Rev. S. 
Orlemanski, is now visiting the Polish 
Army in the USSR. 

The congress will no doubt lend some 
cheer to the enemies of the United Na- 
tions. That it will fail to wrest Polish 
Americans from their loyalty to the 
cause of the United States and of a 
victory is a foregone conclusion. 
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can be seen from the fact that bonds of 
the war loan of 500 million dinars which 
the AVNOJ floated were oversub- 
scribed and so great was the demand 
for them in occupied cities like Belgrade 
and Zagreb that they were sold at three 
times their face value. 

The next major political step came 
one year later in the Partisan capital, 
Jajce. The immense strengthening of 
the Liberation Movement after the capit- 
ulation of Italy had finally attracted the 
world’s attention and earned it long over- 
due recognition. The total estrangement, 
nay animosity, of the Yugoslav govern- 
ment-in-exile, which had lost complete 
touch with the liberation struggle inside 
the country, made the formation of a 
truly representative Yugoslav govern- 
ment mandatory. While the Vece con- 
tinued to function as heretofore under 
Dr. Ribar, it appointed a supreme ex- 
ecutive authority, known as the National 
Committee of Liberation. Tito, who on 
that occasion was elevated to the rank 
of Marshal, was elected Premier. Dr. 
Josip Smodlaka, Senator from Dalmatia 
and former ambassador to the Vatican 
and Spain, became Foreign Minister. 
Rev. Vladimir Zechevich, the fighting 
Serbian priest who had refused to fol- 
low Mikhailovich’s path of treachery 
and had joined the Partisans with his 
Chetnik detachment, was entrusted with 
the Ministry of the Interior. Two of 
the most brilliant Yugoslav journalists, 
Vladislav Ribnikar and Bozhidar Mago- 
vac, received posts. One of the first acts 
of this provisional government was to 
proclaim a “new Yugoslavia.” 


National and Political Unity 


Whereas old Yugoslavia had been an 
arena of political, social and national op- 
pression, new Yugoslavia, born in the fire 
of the liberation struggle, is based on 
national equality, political unity and so- 
cial and economic democracy. 

Many of pre-war Yugoslavia’s woes 
had been due to a _ ruthless appli- 
cation of the centralist principle. The 
continuous discrimination against non- 
Serbs (Macedonians and Montenegrins 
had been denied any national individu- 
ality) had engendered numerous antag- 
onisms, the most serious of which was 
the Serbo-Croatian. After conquering 
Yugoslavia, Hitler deftly exploited these 
antagonisms seeking to. incite the Yugo- 
slav peoples to mutual extermination. In 
1941, the Ustashi of the Croatian quis- 
ling, Pavelich, carried through whole- 
sale pogroms against Serbs. The 
AVNOJ, therefore, faced a most dismal 
heritage. It successfully coped with it 
by an uncompromising adherence to the 
federalist principle which insures “full 
equality for the peoples of Serbia, Croa- 
tia, Slovenia, Macedonia, Montenegro, 
Bosnia and Hercegovina.” 

This basic principle has not remained 
an empty phrase. Croatia, Slovenia and 
Montenegro have already elected their 
Veces, while in Serbia, Macedonia, Bos- 
nia and Hercegovina there exist Pro- 
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This twenty year old girl, one of Tito's par- 
tisans, has won fame for the havoc she 
wrought to German railroad communications. 

British Information Services 


visional Liberation Committees. The 
very composition of the supreme bodies, 
the AVNOJ and the government, are 
proof of the scrupulous application of 
the principle of national equality. In the 
former there are 24 Serbs, 20 Croatians, 
10 Slovenes, 4 Macedonians, 3 Montene- 
grins and | Bosnian, reflecting the nu- 
merical strength of the various national 
groups. Full self-government is guar- 
anteed to each, while the national minori- 
ties are assured of all their rights. 

But the leaders of new Yugoslavia 
are already looking beyond the confines 
of their country. As Dr. Smodlaka de- 
clared recently to American journalists: 


Our first aim is free federal Yugoslavia. 
But that’s not enough to insure peace in the 
Balkans. We must have a Balkan federa- 
tion, and the first step would be a union of 
Yugoslavia and Bulgaria. Second, we will 
invite Albania to enter with full and equal 
rights. . . . Greece must either be included 
or we must have a permanent alliance with 
her.—New York Times, April 11, 1944 


The principle of national equality has 
undoubtedly been one of the strongest 
activating forces of the Liberation 
Movement. It has brought about true 
national unity. It exercises a powerful 
attraction on the neighboring Bulgarians, 
many of whom have joined its ranks. 

Hitlerite oppression has taught the 
peoples of Europe one thing: that only 
through unity can they achieve liberty, 
democracy and national regeneration. A 
familiar feature of the gradually emerg- 
ing popular movements is their broad 
coalition character. Here again the Yu- 
goslavs have been pioneers. In the ranks 
and in the leadership of their liberation 
movement are representatives of the Ser- 
bian Democratic Party, the Independent 
Democratic Party, the Croatian Peasant 
Party, the Slovenian Popular Party, the 
Communist Party, and several minor 
groups. All of them are united by the 
firm bond of seeking liberation and com- 
bating fascism in its every form. 





Until recently Yugoslavia was often 
depicted as a country of chaos and an- 
archy, ravaged by a bloody civil war. 
The very reverse is true. Yugoslavia 
was never more united and orderly. 
When American journalists recently 
asked a Croatian Catholic priest why he 


hhad joined the Partisans, Father Stam- 


buk answe: ed: “Because I think the way 
the people do.” 


Shadows of the Past 


The rift between the government dic- 
tatorship and the people, which had been 
characteristic of pre-war Yugoslavia, has 
reached an acute stage. While the peo- 
ple have been going through a process of 
national regeneration, the ruling oligar- 
chy has been progressively deteriorating. 
After the military catastrophe one part 
of that clique remained in the country 
to collaberate with Hitler, while the 
other fled abroad with the young mon- 
arch to represent Yugoslavia “officially.” 
Their function has been, however, basic- 
ally one and the same. As Dr. Rade 
Pribicevich, influential member of the 
Tito government, writes in the afore- 
mentioned underground paper Vjesnik: 


Neither the people nor the occupationists 
differentiate between Nedich and the “gov- 
ernment”-in-exile. The Nedich govern- 
ment recognizes as chief of State King 
Peter; the “government”-in-exile swears 
allegiance to the same king. There. are, 
consequently, two royal governments—Ne- 
dich’s in Belgrade and Purich’s in Cairo. 
Or, better yet, Hitler has two teams: one 
in Belgrade, the other in Cairo. 


After fleeing abroad the Yugoslav gev- 
ernment proved organically unable to 
draft a forward-looking and constructive 
policy. Instead; the individual members 
of the cabinet indulged in petty bicker- 
ings. The anti-Croatian campaign had 
most deplorable results within the large 
Yugoslav colony in America. The most 
influential Ministers adopted a complete- 
ly negative attitude towards the Libera- 
tion struggle. Using General Mikhailo- 
vich, who had started out as a guerrilla 
leader, as their catspaw, they maligned 
and vilified the Liberation Movement as 
a terroristic and “communistic” outfit, 
and by attributing their military victo- 
ries to Mikhailovich floated the myth of 
that “hero.” 

Since this policy did not meet with the 
approval of all cabinet members, there 
were numerous cabinet crises which final- 
ly led to the king’s appointing the present 
Purich government, composed of minor 
officials but representing the viewpoint 
of the former ruling clique. Stanoye 
Simich, who resigned last March as 
Royal Yugoslav ambassador to Moscow 
and put himself at the disposal of Mar- 
shal Tito, characterizes it thus, in his 
letter to the Marshal: 


The present reactionary Yugoslav gov- 
ernment-in-exile of Purich in Cairo not only 
does not represent the Yugoslav people, but 
it does not even conduct a struggle against 
their enemies; it doesn’t want to fight 
against the Germans or the quislings such 
as Pavelich, Nedich and others, but through 
its war minister, Draja Mikhailovich, 
openly collaborates with the quislings and 
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openly fights against the people and the 
People’s Liberation Army. : 


Contrary to a viewpoint which still 
finds adherents in this country, the fight 
in Yugoslavia is not between two com- 
peting factions, but is a struggle of the 
Yugoslav people against Hitler and his 
domestic stooges. The Yugoslav gov- 
ernment-in-exile has chosen its side in 
this struggle—in the camp of the enemy. 


The Allies and Yugoslavia 


Until the Moscow and Teheran Con- 
ferences, the United Nations did not 
have a clear-cut policy with respect to 
Yugoslavia. During 1941, while little 
was known as yet, about the Partisans, 
Mikhailovich was praised as the leader 
of the guerrilla movement. But in 1942, 
his true role became apparent and the 
Soviet Government drew the attention 
of the Yugoslav government-in-exile to 
the dangers inherent in the situation. The 
latter, however, continued to misinform 
the world. In 1943 the British began 
to reappraise the situation. Churchill 
sent his military representative to Tito’s 
headquarters, and his reports were en- 
thusiastic. The Italian capitulation sud- 
denly revealed to the whole world the 
great strength and potentialities of the 
Yugoslav patriots. Within a few weeks 
they had occupied practically the whole 
Adriatic shoreline though the inability 
of the Allies to aid at that juncture re- 
sulted in the loss of the main coast cities, 


Split and Sushak. Thereafter the Lib- 
eration Army received due recognition as 
a serious military factor. A Yugoslav 
military mission visited General Wilson 
in Alexandria and drafted plans for joint 
military operations. ‘Tito was officially 
appointed Allied Commander-in-Chief 
for that area. 

Following the Teheran Conference 
came news of the formation of the Yu- 
goslav People’s: Government. A few 
days later, both Eden and Hull made it 
known that the Yugoslavs were receiv- 
ing military aid. Early in 1944 British 
and American military missions reached 
Marshal Tito’s headquarters and were 
joined by a Soviet Mission in February. 
Military missions from Tito have re- 
cently arrived in Moscow and London. 
Today Allied bombers are helping the 
Yugoslavs in their struggle, and British 
and American commandos are reconquer- 
ing with the Partisans the strategic Dal- 
matian islands, and the Soviets are send- 
ing military assistance by air. 

Politically, the situation is not quite 
so clear. King Peter continues to rep- 
resent Yugoslavia officially in the eyes 
of the Allies. Their predicament was 
voiced by Churchill in his speech of Feb- 
ruary 22. After praising the Liberation 
Movement and calling Tito “an out- 
standing leader,” he added: “the situation 
is delicate.” The Soviet Government 
recently showed its contempt for the Pu- 
rich regime by branding its attempts to 
whitewash Mikhailovich and_ refusing 
its belated offer of a Friendship Pact. 





A recent article in the Soviet Journal, 
“War and the Working Class,” states: 


All the activity of the emigre camarilla 
which calls itself the “Yugoslav Govern- 
ment” is one long chain of provocative at- 
tempts to disrupt the efforts of the peoples 
of Yugoslavia in their struggle against 


Hitlerite Germany. It is a policy of out- 
right assistance not only to the bitterest 
enemies of Yugoslavia, but also of all free- 
dom-loving peoples. ... It seems to me 
that it is already high time the Soviet Gov- 
ernment and the governments of the other 
United Nations break off diplomatic rela- 
tions with the bankrupt group of Yugoslav 
officials and police in Cairo who represent 
nobody but themselves. Is it not high time 
to recognize the provisional government... 
which, judging from clearly indisputable 
data enjoys the support of the vast ma- 
jority of Yugoslavs? 

There is no doubt in the minds of 
the United Nations leaders that Marshal 
Tito and Dr. Ribar are the true repre- 
sentatives of the Yugoslav people. Yet 
diplomatic considerations complicate the 
picture. 


Churchill’s recent efforts to bring 
about a reconciliation between the King 
and Tito, by dropping both Purich and 
Mikhailovich, have yielded no results. A 
compromise at this late hour would seem 
practically impossible, for two diamet- 
rically opposed forces are involved—a de- 
crepit and corrupt oligarchy representing 
the hated old order and the people who 
are fighting for a new order. Dr. Smod- 
laka summarized their aims: “d/l we 
want is freedom and democracy.” 
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Studying Russian? These Standard 
Texts Will Fill Your Needs. 


(I) A NEW RUSSIAN 
GRAMMAR 


By ANNA H. SEMEONOFF. A manual for the 
reading, writing and speaking of Russian. 
tical for both classroom use and home study. The 
author teaches Russian in a College in Edinburgh. 
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(4) ELEMEN - 
TARY RUSSIAN 


By GEORGE Z. PATRICK, Ph.D. 
The author is Associate Professor 
of Kussian, University of Cali- 
Contains stories selected 
from Tolstoy, Dostoyevsky and 
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READER 
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Those who know the language of the Axis nations will be leaders in the work of combatting 


and countering their propaganda. 


FOR NEW OPPORTUNITIES WHEN PEACE COMES 


And when Victory will have been achieved Americans again will be called upon to serve 
the entire world — the enormous task of reconstruction will engage the talents of thousands. 
The leadership in this great task will be awarded to those who can communicate with people 


of other lands in their own native tongues. 


LEARN WITH LINGUAPHONE 
WORLD-FAMOUS LANGUAGE METHOD 
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home and in your spare time. Over 1,000,000 men and women 
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Learn Another Language 
Quickly and Easily With 
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Novel! 





O BEAUTIFUL NIGHTS takes its title from 

the grim statements made by its principal 
character, Bogarev: “If Hitler were to win this war 
there would be no sun in the world, no stars, no 
beautiful nights.” 


Vassili Grossman has written the unforgettable 
story of a Red Army unit, one of many like itself, 
whose courage and devotion is saving the world for 
sun, stars and beautiful nights. 


The people in this moving novel live before us 
the epic that is Russia at war. They are the inhabi- 
tants of the village of Marchikhina-Buda, on the 
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road to Gomel, and the men of the Red Army regi- 
ment that was its garrison. They include the 
Divisional Commissar Cherednichenko whose mother 
and son are trapped in the village; Olga who rises 
to the heights of heroism; Ignatiey who has the 
death of a sweetheart and a comrade to avenge; and 
Bogarev, the chief character, a scholar who met the 
test of the world of stern action. 

Under the title, “The People Immortal,” this book 
has proved to be one of the outstanding Soviet war- 


‘time novels. To read this absorbing novel is to get 


a vivid, first hand glimpse of the war in Russia in 
all its tragedy and all its glory! 


is one of the most distinguished of Soviet writers. Like other 


noted Soviet authors he is serving as a wartime correspondent for the Red Army news- 
paper, Red Star. He was at work on the final volume of his trilogy, Stepan Kolchugin. 
when the war interrupted his work. No Beautiful Nights is one of two wartime books, 
the other, Stalingrad Sketches, having also had a great success in the Soviet Union. The 


scene of No Beautiful Nights is doubly familiar to the author. 


He was born in 


Berdichev, one of the towns in the area; and he was attached to a Red Army unit in 


the fighting there. 
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has arranged for the publication of a 
special edition of this notable book, for its 
readers. Copies of this edition may be 
secured with one year's subscription, new 
or renewal, at 


only $2.00 





